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ART. I.—EDUCATION, 


In the last number of the Western Journal, we endeavored to show that the 
happiness of individuals is dependant, in a great measure, on the social condition 
of the community in which they live; and also, that neither wealth nor intel- 
lectual improvement, can secure them against the many causes of inquietude 
which are involved in the ignorance and vices of those around them. And fur- 
thermore, having shown that universal] education is the only means of securing 
to individuals the comfortable and safe enjoyment of their acquisitions, whether 
of wealth or knowledge—we propose now to consider whether the legislature of 
the State of Missouri is authorized, under the constitution, to carry this great 
object into effect ; and if so, how far its consummation is practicable in the pre- 
sent condition of the country. 

The first section of the sixth article of the Constitution declares that «Schools 
and the means of education shall forever be encouraged in this State; and the 
general assembly shall take measures to preserve from waste or damage such 
lands as have been, or hereafter may be, granted by the United States for the 
use of schools in each township in this State; and shall apply the funds which 
may arise from such lands, in strict conformity to the object of the grant. One 
school, or more, shall be established in each township, as soon as practicable 
and necessary, where the poor shall be taught gratis.” We do not know what 
interpretation the statesmen of Missouri have given to this section of the consti- 
tution, or, indeed, whether it is considered in any other light than as an embel- 
lishment to that instrument. But in what light soever, it may have been con- 
sidered by others, we have arrived at the conclusion that the general assembly is 
not only authorized to established schools where the poor shall be taught gratis, 
but that this is a measure strictly enjoined by the constitution, irrespective of the 
funds which may arise from the sixteenth sections. 

The encouragement of education is the general object intended to be provided 
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for, and the establishment of « one or more schools in each township, as soon a3 
practicable and necessary, where the poor shall be taught gratis,” is a special pro 
vision, binding upon the conscience of every member of the legislature, who is 
sworn to support the constitution. And the practicability and necessity of estab- 
lishing these schools are the only matters left to legislative discretion. 

[f we are right in our conclusion, that the general assembly 1s authorized to 
levy a tax for the purposes of education, this renders it practicable to esteblish 
schools in all cases, when and where they.may be necessary; and this necessity 
trises, and continues by operation of the constitution, as long as there remains any 
of the poor to be educated. 

The principal difficulty to be encountered, is to be met with in the projecting 
of a suitable plan of operation, and in adjusting the details in conformity to the 
condition of the country. The sixteenth sections were granted to the respective 
townships for their separate use, without regard to the value of the land, or to the 
number or condition of the inhabitants; and hence there must necessarily exist a 
great inequality in the extent of the provision made by the general government. 
And, for as much as the general assembly has no power to equalize this provision 
by taking from one township and bestowing on another, it would seem to bea 


reasonable and just policy to place the citizens of every township upon an equal 


footing, or as nearly so as practicable, by increasing the dividends in townships 


where they have been rendered small, either from the poverty of the sixteenth 


sections, or from the greater number of their inhabitants. 


This principle, however, is not involved in our present plan—our object being 
simply to suggest a scheme for the education of the poor, in obedience to the re- 
quirement of the constitution. And to carry this into effect, we propose, that to 
the dividends accruing from the sixteenth sections, and * the State School Fund,” 
the legislature shall add an amount sufficient to enable the poor to obtain a reason- 
able English education, and that the means shall be raised by general taxation, 
assessed on the same principles, and levied in the same manner, as other public 
revenues. 

And to ensure a proper application of the money thus raised, it might be made 
the duty of the county court to determine who, within their respective counties, 
were entitled to the benefits thus provided, and to assign to each individual such 
amount asunder all the circumstances, the court may consider just and equi- 
table. 

The certificate of such appropriation would be a suflicient warrant for the 
admission of the individual in whose favor it was granted, into such school as 
might be most convenient for him to attend ; and upon proof that the individual 
had been taught the length of time allotted to him, the court should certify the 
fact to the disbursing officer, for payment. Such a plan would require none of 
the complicated machinery and expensive details generally involved in free or 
public school systems. Indeed, it might be made the duty of the tax collector to 
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receive, and the county treasurer to disburse, this fund, without compensation, 
and thus the entire amount raised for the purposes of education would be applied 
to its legitimate object. 

We learn from the census of 1840, that the number of free white persons in 
the State of Missouri was 326,362. Of these, 131,679 were over twenty years 
of age; and, out of this number, 19,457, equal to about fifteen in every hund- 
red, could neither read nor write. There were 40,901 between the age of ten 
and fifteen years; and, if we suppose the population to increase one hundred per 
cent. on the number in 1840, before a system of education shall be carried into 
eflect, this will give 81,802 individuals over ten and under fifteen years of age ; 
and this number, divided by five, the number of years in this period, gives 16,360 
as the number of individuals who annually arrive at the age of ten years. Now, 
were the State to make one year’s provision for the education of fifteen out oi 
every hundred children who arrive at the age of ten years, which is the propor- 
tion of such as could not read or write, as shown by the census of 1840, then it 
would have to provide for the tuition of 2,454 children annually, which, at an 
average of ten dollars each, (asum that we imagine would be sufficient, with the 
addition of their respective dividends from the sixteenth section and State school 
fund,) would amount to $24,454, about twelve-and-a-half per cent. on the present 
assessment of the State tax ; an amount so small that we cannot suppose that 
there isan individual in the State who would not rejoice in the privilege of pay- 
ing it, if he was assured that it would be properly apphed, and that the system 
would secure the education of every child in the State. 

The allowance which we have made for the increase of population is proba- 
bly too large ; but, in other respects, we think the basis which we have assumed 
for the foregoing calculations, is sufficiently correct for all the purposes of prac- 
tical legisiation. The heaviest burthen of the system will be in the commence- 
ment; and it is probable that the sum which we have mentioned may not be 
sufficient during the first five or ten years to meet the entire demand; but, we 
may confidentially assuine that, as time progresses, the proportion of the popu- 
lation requiring public aid, will diminish, and the burthen of providing for the 
education of the poor, will be lightened in proportion. 

We have been, heretofore, inclined to advocate a more comprehensive system— 
one that would embrace every individual, of every degree; but there are many 
difficulties to be encountered in organizing such a system in a country so new and 
thinly inhabited as is the State of Missouri; and hence, we esteem it better pol- 
icy to begin with a plan adapted to the condition of the country, and improve 
upon it as the population and resources of the State increase, than to aim at too 
much in the commencement. Indeed, after much reflection upon the subject, we 
are not certain but that the plan which we propose, possesses important advanta- 
ges over that of educating the entire community, at the general expense of the 
State ; for, while it secures instruction to the poor, it would seem to leave open 
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a wider field for individual enterprise; and if, in the course of one generation, 
we can exhibit to the world a State, in which every adult who is born 
within its limits can read and write, we shall have accomplished more than has 
ever yet been achieved by any other State or nation; and this we believe can be 

me upon the simple plan that we have suggested, and at comparatively little 
cost to the people. 

Were the State to provide for the education of 2,500 children, annually, the 
Lumber thus taught would, in lorty years, amount to 100,000; and, if we sup- 

se one-half of these to be living at the same time, who can estimate the moral 
feet which would be produced by fifty thousand individuals, owing their educa- 
tion, and, consequently, their improved condition, to the benevolence of the 
government under which they live? Let us contrast such a condition with the 
present state of society in Missouri, where fifteen out of every hundred over the 
ige of twenty years, can neither read nor write—where one parent out of every 
seven is incapable of reading the Holy Scriptures, or the consutution of the 
Siate, and as ignorant of civil and political economy, as of the laws of the 

anetary system! What a brilliant field this, for the demagogue and fanatic! 
With such facts before us, who can wonder at their success; and as long as 
these facts exist, who so ignorant of human nature as to expect improvement in 
the social condition? In the present state of intelligence, one who, in seeking 
the accomplishment of his own ends, is unprincipled enough to appeal to the 
passions and prejudices of the ignorant, may boldly defy all opposition that is 
based upon truth and reason. 

Besides, it may be properly regarded as unjust and tyrannical to subject this 
portion of our population to the laws of civilized society. For, ignorant of the 
ethics, as well as of the laws of the country; acting habitually un- 


Ad 





ence of their passions and prejudices; poor, and without the know- 


re, as well as the means, of improving their intellectual condition ; and liable, 


mtinually, to fall into error, how can they be subjected to the pains and pen- 
»s of disobedience to the laws, without violating the principles of natural 
ice? To require obedience frcm such individuals, is little less than the tyranny 
f Caligula, the Roman Emperor, “ who wrote his laws in very small charac- 


ters, and hung them up on high pillars, the more effectually to ensnare the 


i 


people.” 
[t is true, that the quiet and safety of society demand that the ignorant should 


ul 


be subjected to laws restraining them from violating the public peace, and from 
infringing the rights of individuals; but, while punishment tends but little, or, 
perhaps, not all, to improve the morals of the community, it may be safely 
affirmed that the costs incurred in prosecuting for offences against the State, and 
the expense of private litigation, arising from ignorance and its consequences, 
would be sufficient, at least, to educate all the poor in the State; and we believe 


that, in this item alone, the community would, in time, save more than the cost 
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of carrying out the system which we have proposed. But pecuniary considera- 
tions, however important, are not to be weighed against the moral advantages 
arising from a general or universal diffusion of knowledge. 

The more we contemplate the provision of the constitution which we hav: 
been considering, the greater is our admiration of the wisdom and profound states- 
manship of those who were instrumental in its adoption; and it is remarkable 
that those into whose charge the legislation of the State has been, from time t 
time, committed, should have done so litte towards carrying out this great des 
of the convention. 

Were all the poor educated by the State, it would act as a powerful incentiv: 
to the other classes to educate their children also; for few would be satisfied that 
their offspring should fall below the degree of intelligence attained by those wl 
were educated at the public charge. And for this reason, it would be soun 
policy on the part of the State to establish a standard of education th 
would at least prepare every individual for the ordinary pursuits of society, and 
lay a foundation that would enable such as possessed sufficient intellect and i: 
justry, to acquire a knowledge of the higher branches of science and literature 

The benefits of universal education are so various and important, and must a))- 
pear so obvious to every mind, that it would be as useless to ofler arguments 1: 
its favor, as to undertake to convince one who was exhausted by hunger, that 
food would be grateful to his palate, or that it was necessary to restore him | 
strength. 

We have not considered the minute details of the system which we have pr 
posed, as we think there will be little difficulty in adjusting these, by the genera 
assembly ; provided that body should determine to raise the means neceesary to 
carry this, or some other system of public education, into effect. And, connected 
with this branch of the subject, we beg to suggest the propriety of applying to 
Congress for an additional grant of land for the purposes of education. There 
ie circumstances in the history of the legislation of Congress in regard to th: 
public lands, which raise an equitable claim in behalf of the States that have 
been admitted into the Union since the year 1820, to an additional aypropriation 
for the use of schools. Anterior to that time, the minimum price of the public 
lands was two dollars per acre, and owing to the difficulty of extinguishing the 
Indian title, the quantity brought into market was scarcely equal to the demand, 
and consequently they were frequently sold at prices greatly above the minimum. 
But so much land has been brought into market within the last twenty years that 
it is only in cases where a tract possesses some extraordinary advantages, that it 
can be sold for more than one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre; and in the 
interior, distant from large towns and navigable streams, it will not sell at all, 
unless it is of choice quality. It is evident, that in districts where the fee can be 
purehased for so small a sum, and where, too, there is an abundance of govern- 
ment land upon which individuals may settle at pleasure, that the school lands 
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cannot be leased upon terms that will afford any practical assistance m the sup- 
port of schools; and this state of things is likely to exist for the present genera- 
tion ; and hence, for al! available purposes, the grant of land to Missouri for the 
use of schools, is in fact, not worth more than one half of that made to the State 
of Ohio. And hence, it would be but an act of justice on the part of Congress 
to place Missouri and other new States, upon an equality, in this respect, with 
Ohio and other States, where the lands were sold principally under the old system 

Those who advocate the policy of granting public lands for purposes of inter- 
nal improvement, in the district where they are located, will find arguments 
equally strong, in favor of a grant for the use of schools; for what would be a 
stronger inducement for emigrants to purchase and settle on the public lands, 
than the certainty of a school fund adequate to the education of their children? 

Already has the State of Arkansas brought the subject of an additional grant 
of lands for the use of schools in that State, before Congress, and acommittee of 
the Senate, to whom the matter was referred, have reported the following bill and 


recommend its passage : 


A BILL ALLOWING EXCHANGES OF, AND GRANTING ADDITIONAL, SCHOOL 
LANDS IN THE STATE OF ARKANSAS. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That where the 
sixteenth section heretofore set apart for the use of Schools in th 
State of Arkansas has been, or shall be found of an inferior quality, 
unfit for cultivation, or unfavorably located, the inhabitants of each 
township under the authority of the State of Arkansas, shall be at lib- 
erty tosrelinquish the said stxteenth section, and to select in lieu thereo! 
any other section, either as a whole s€ction, or in any legal subdivis- 
ions within the same township that may remain subject to sale by pri- 
vate éntry, or should none such remain in the same township, then the 
selection may be made in each case from any land within the limits 
of the State subject to sale by private entry, to be entered and recorded 
at the proper land office of the district in which the selected land may 
lie, and a proper conveyance made therefor, in the usual form under 
the authority of the United States. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That there shall be selected in 
the manner set forth in the preceding section of this act, an additional 
section of land, either as a whole section, or in any legal subdivisions, 
for each township within the State of Arkansas and under its authority, 


which section is hereby granted for the use of schools within such 


township, and shall be recorded and conveyed as before stated. 
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Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the land authorized to be 
selected and granted by the first and second sections of this act or by 
any preceding acts for similar purposes, or any part of the same, may 
be, by the proper authorities, disposed of at public or private sale, « 
may be leased for a term of years, and the proceeds may be invested in 
some safe and productive stock, and applied solely for the use, support, 
and extension of schools in each of the townships within the State of 
Arkansas for which the grant may have been intended and made. 

This bill was not reported until the Jatter part of the session of Congress, and 
will, therefore, in all probability, be left among the unfinished business. Mis- 
souri, and other new States, are in the same category in relation to this matter ; 
and if they will make common cause with Arkansas, there is at least a proba 
bility of obtaining additional grants of lands for the purposes of education. 


The immense extent of territory which we have recently acquired by treaty, 
will have a tendency to depress the value of wild lands, especially in Missouri, 


for many years to come; and there is but little revenue to be expected from the 

sixteenth sections, where they have not been already in some way disposed of. 
Believing in the justice of our claims to an additional grant of land for the 

g ) £ 

purposes of common schools, we trust that the general assembly will, at its ap. 

proaching session, take the subject into consideration, and agree on some mode of 

bringing it before the national legislature. 
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[CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 429.] 





Tue pursuits in which men are engaged, very much influence th: 
character of the mind, according as they are of an intellectual « 
merely phy sical nature. The members of the learned professions, w Sia n 
their minds are not the mere receptacles of authorities, which they 
sometimes become, are distinguished above the ordinary classes of 
men for discernment and mental superiority generally. And whence 
comes this distinction? The individuals who compose these classes 
rise up promiscuously from among the masses of society; they cannot 
be supposed to inherit or be gifted with a larger share of native intel- 
lect than an equal number of other men are endowed with, who are 
in like manner accidentally classed together according to the caprice 
of circumstances. They do not always receive a better primary edu- 
cation than those who are destined for mercantile and mechanical 
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pursuits—not in this country, at least, where the professions of a 
lawyer and a physician are so easy of access to all, and too frequently 
undertaken with but little preparatory training. 

Yet men thus engaged, as they advance in their professions from 
steady application, insensibly gain superiority, and mostly take the 
lead in society, even in matters and on occasions often the most re- 
notely allied to their proper studies. They become thus distinguished 
vecause their thinking faculties have been so much more effectually 
exercised than under other circumstances would have been the cas¢ 
for where the ordinary man of most other professions has acquire: 
me idea, they have from the nature of their studies, and from the ne- 
cessity which they have been uuder of mastering them, gained a whol 
nagazine of thought! The intellectual energy which they have ac- 
quired, gives them a commanding influence over all those whose 
minds have been less actively employed. They have not become sci- 
entific and professional men, and acquired the influence they possess, 
ierely because they had the talents, but rather, they have the talents, 


n l excer¢ ise the influe nce bec ause they have be en enga red in intel 
lectual pursuits; and because the continued exercise of the uuder- 


standing constitutes the main business of their lives. 


They have been engaged in diligent investigation—in comparing 
nd deducing, dissecting and analyzing, not matter only, but mind; 
they turn a thing on all sides, and examine it in all its variety of 
‘ws; take it to pieces, and consider what would have been the re 
sult, if its members had been combined in a different way, or subjected. 
to different influences.” This is especially the character of the phy 
sician—not of him who regards his pfofession as a trade and follows 
t mechanically, but him who has seduously and philosophically studied 
it, with all its accompanying and kindred sciences. 

This is the study of nature, and therefore one of the most compre- 
hensive and ennobling that can engage the faculties of man., He 
enquéres into cause and effect ; examines the structure of organic animal 
snd vegetable life, and admiring its harmonies, he philosophises upon 
the fitness of things. 

In considering the principle of life, or the union of matter and 
mind, he observes how these two substances reciprocally act upon 
and sympathise with one another, until he enters the precincts of 
intellectnal and ethical science. In attaining to eminence in any 


pursuit, less probably depends upon what is called genius, than is 


generally imagined, but more upon energy and perseverance. 


Genius is sometimes regarded as being an instinctive impulse, oi 
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species of inspiration, leading the individual to an elevated destiny, 
almost without effort or consciousness. 

The doctrine which affirms this of genius, or which regards it ‘as a 
sort of intuitive perception, executing prodigies, and discovering new 
combinations of things without labor or study, is one which has done 
no little mischief in the world, by making men distrustful in many 
instances, of their own capabilities. 

They have, frequently, no doubt, been deterred by it from mental exertion, in 
the belief that the power of genius was necessary for effecting that which only 
required from them habits of strict reasoning and persevering application ; for 
diligence and perseverance have oftentimes effected what genius had left unac- 
complished. 

The characteristics for which men of true genius are comspicuous, are an 
untiring perseverance in the objects of their enquiry; their minds are incessantly 
curious—they possess a prying observation, which searches into all the causes 
and relations of things, and they thus acquire those habits of nice discrimination 
for which they are remarkable. 

These characteristics comprise all that is extraordinary in the man of genius. 
« There is no ‘ diviniiy that hedges him*—no guardian spirit that accompanies 
him through life.’” 

Having made these observations indicative of the circumstances in which mind 


is ordinarily developed, I will again revert to the period before the invention of 


letters, and to the advances in civilization then made by the human mind. 

That very considerable progress had been made in this respect, by the people 
of different nations before letters were known, is a fact, concerning which we 
have undoubted evidence, and researches in ancient history have brought us 
acquainted with many curious and interesting particulars relating to their attain- 
ments. Theancient Egyptains, and the Mexicans on this continent, when their 
country was first discovered, (in the first war of conquest under Cortes,) afford 
the most remarkable instances. The Egyptians, in particular, as well known, 
had attained to no small degree of refinement, and even elegance, in their modes 
of living, without any cther means, not oral, of communicating ideas, than the 
very imperfect one which rude picture writing, or a slight improvement upon 
this, supplied them with, and certainly without the use of an alphabet 

They had made a remarkable progress not only in the common, but the fine 
arts also; they had “ much learning,” and were proverbial for their wisdom, as 
testified in the pages of the Sacred Volume itself. 

Many wonderful remains, indeed, still exist at this day unimpeachable wit- 
nesses of their progress and skill. In some of their arts they surpassed even 
the moderns. They possessed the means of tempering copper, and rendering it 
so hard as to cut and sculpture rock, which our best tempered steel will scarcely 


*Shakspeare. 
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make an impression upon, specimens of which are now preserved in the British 
Museum. 

They had the art, it is said, of liquifying gold, and some others which modern 
science and ingenuity have not yet attained to. And, without a knowledge of 
the mechanical powers and their application, as perfect at least as any that we 
are now in possession of, they could not have raised up those massive and lofty 
structures—their pyramids and pillars—some of which are yet standing, imper- 
ishable monuments of their skill, and apparently defying all the ravages of time 
and every effort to remove them, after enduring for thousands of years. Their 
urns and vases, and the furniture of their sitting rooms, were designed and exe- 
cuted with such perfection of taste, as to be thought worthy of imitation in the 
present day, and they are frequently used as models in the construction of some 
of the most finished works of the kind now in use, and which embellish our 
modern Withdrawing rooms and public edifices. It is even supposed by some 
antiquaries, that they were acquainted with the steam engine, and some vestiges 
of art not long since traced in the soil, give indications, it has been stated, of 
their having used railways, but this may be but a fanciful conjecture. 

We have thus seen how much may and has been effected by a people without 
an alphabet, properly so called; but, as I before remarked, although the origin 
and primary impulse given to civilization is not attributable to letters, yet the time 
arrived when this wonderful auxiliary, this steam engine power of improvement 
as it were, became necessary to any farther advancement, and to the attainment 
of a higher grade of civilization than any which could possibly be arrived at 
without its aid. For with all the arts and elegance which distinguished the civ- 
ilization of the ancient people whom I have thus brought under notice, we find 
that they still cherished the grossest superstitions, and that their minds were held 
captive by the terrors of an ignorance as deplorable as that which in many in- 
stances now overshadows and keeps in boridage the minds of the least civilized 
races of our own age. If I am not mistaken in my recollection of their history— 
for I have no references at hand—they offered up human sacrifices to propitiate 
their monster deities. Their minds and imaginations, imbecile with gloom, were 
incessantly terrified with omens and prognostics of evils, for they were enslaved 
by an interested race of men—their priests—who maintained their esoteric and 
their exoteric mysteries under the most awful solemnities. 

Inventions in the mechanic and other arts, might to a certain extent, have gone 
on and multiplied without letters; luxuries and material enjoyments might have 
continued to increase, and a certain amount of learning been still further accu- 
mulated, but that higher civiltzation which regards man as an intellectual and 
moral being, with capabilities fora high degree of excellence and consequent en- 
joyment—the attributes of a regulated mind and a cultivated sentiment, which 
distinguishes civilization in its most perfect state—could never, we may confi- 
dently assert, have been reached by him. Without literature, his enjoyments 
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would have continued for the most part, to be gross and sensual, partaking more 
of his animal than his intellectual nature, or he would have become the victim of 
a depraved ambition. The man of large capacities and gifted mind must have 
had scope for the restless activity of his faculties, then as now, and without the 
wide and diversified field which modern civilization affords for works of beneti- 
cence, scientific, literary and other like pursuits, he would have become, with 
few exceptions, the scourge and not the benefactor of his species. He would 
have continued to expend his activity, in the greatest number of instances, upon 
objects mischievous and oppressive rather than beneficial to mankind. 

But not only would mankind have been unable, without letters, to extend their 
civilization, but without them they could not have long preserved and maintained 
that which they had already won; they must again have been merged in com- 
parative barbarism, which we know from history to have been the case with re- 
gard to every people of high antiquity who had made the greatest advances. 

But happily the printing press now affords a guaranty against any such disas- 
ter as a total retrograde movement for the future. 

Yet with all the facilities for improvement which we possess, and they are far 
superior to those of any former age, we may degenerate much, should we heed- 
lessly submit our minds to influences adverse to intellectual and moral culture. 

Our literature itself may degenerate, and instead of exalting, which is its legit- 
imate province to do, it may, in part, become the means of debasing us, should 
we fail to look well to its character, and to exercise a moral censorship over the 
press, whenever any symptoms of a demoralizing tendency, or of low and vulgar 
taste, become apparent. The sources from which our well-springs of intellectual 
life take their rise, and from which we derive a large portion of our moral sus- 
tenance, should be pure and supply us with an invigorating nutriment, or we 
may imbibe a subtle poison which may insidiously and imperceptibly diffuse itself 
throughout the moral system and infect the minds of our youth with a malady 
which we may find when too late, to be incurable. Our light literature is too 
generally inferior and frivolous, and is often, in other respects objectionable. 
This species of literature, however, if it be chaste and good, is not in itself to be 
objected to; on the contrary, a certain portion of it is desirable, but we are liter- 
ally flooded with it, and have, indeed, scarcely anything else. And when the 
taste for itis too much indulged, it has the effect to dissipate and disqualify the 
mind for that which is more solid and instructive. As food for the mind, when 
too freely used, it is what confectionaries are to the body, it destroys our relish 
for more wholesome nutriment. 

But these remarks are somewhat digressive ; I must return to my subject. If 
the facts and representations which I have made in regard to mental culture, and 
the connection it has with literature, be as ] have here presented them—and they 
are such as I have confidence in—they may serve to admonish us of this truth, 
that letters and the knowledge we cultivate, are not to be undertaken for their own 
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sakes, they are not themselves the end, but to be regarded as only the means to 
that end which we propose to accomplish. 

They afford, as I have more than once observed, the best and most efficient 
means of mental culture, but their acquisition can only be regarded as cultivation 
according to the manner in which it has been made, and the amount of thought 
it has been the means of aecumulating; subservient to this end they are of in- 
estimable importance, and their use will to some extent always develop thought ; 
it is, indeed, impossible that it should be otherwise. 

But we know from the example of the Egyptians instanced above, and cor- 
rectly, as I believe, represented, to how great an extent mind may be cultivated 
without letters and without printing. 

With scarcely any of those adventitious helps which we in the present day 
regard as indispensable, that singular people simply used their faculties, and by 
the powers of observation and reflection which these supply, they were enabled 
to make that wonderful progress which has ever since called forth the admiration 
of the civilized world. 
If a people thus circumstanced could so use their faculties, and under the dis- 

couragements which they undoubtedly had to contend with, what, I may be per- 
mitted to ask, might not reasonably be expected from all those modern appliances 
and the ready means of cultivation with which we, at the present time, are so lib- 
erally and so bountifully furnished ? 

I put the question independent of experience, and presuming upon a full knowl- 
edge of the advantages we possess. We have an easy method of preserving 
knowledge and communigating ideas, whether to the present or the absent; it is 
one which all may easily acquire, and as easily avail themselves of the attendant 
advantages. By this method, the knowledge, the discoveries, the ideas, the con- 
sciousness of any one mind can be simultaneously conveyed and spread out before 
the minds of distant millions. Intelligence of every kind, in its minutest details, 
can be transmitted through space and time so as to be comprehended by the most 
ordinary capacity that will bestow thought upon it, and this with but little cost. 

We should naturally be led to infer—did not experience, unfortunately, admon- 
ish us of the rashness of such a conclusion—that in these circumstances, it would 
be rare to find among us an individual of mature years with faculties uncultivated 
in literary and scientific knowledge. But is this, or any thing approaching to 
this state of things, found to be the case? 

Is it not rather the fact that entire committees might be pointed out who mani_ 
fest the greatest indifference to all literary and scientific knowledge, and look upon 
the acquisition of it as a needless appendage to thought, and as being quite a mat- 
ter of secondary importance, unless indeed, it be as a means by which to obtain 
some wordly advantage ? 

A craving for knowledge is as natural to the mind of man asa craving for food 
is to his body. 
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This is a fact sufficiently evident in the inquisitiveness of the child during the 
first years of infancy when the faculties begin to unfold themselves, and were 
the natural desires in this respect, always to be judiciously encouraged, and 
the child trained in accordance with those indications which nature never fails to 
give, the case would be the same with the grown man. It is the untoward cir- 
cumstances with which we are surrounded from our early years which repress 
and often extinguish those desires or this curiosity in the mind and excite into pre- 
dominant action the lower propensities. Much that was mischievous in society 
and prevalent of old, has been corrected by our superior civilization ; there is less 
violence, tyranny and oppression in the world, and more of humanity and the 
amenities of life; but the evil passions of mankind are yet far from being only reg- 
ulated ; they have only taken a newdirection. We have become changed without 
being regenerated. The march has been onward, but the good which has unques- 
tionably attended upon our advancement is yet alloyed with much that is evil. 

In the new circumstances in which mankind are now placed, influences but 
little resembling those of old, continue to divert our thoughts and turn them in a 
direction widely different from that in which our true interests are to be found. 


Other passions invade us, which, if less flagrant and outbreaking in their 
nature may prove equally fatal to all over cherished hopes ot realizing that hap- 
pier social state of which we have the ideal, and which we are certainly capable 
of attaining to. The money-getting mania and the frenzy of political strife, have 
taken possession of us and refuse to be exorcised. While some are altogether 
engrossed with sordid aims which extinguish every better feeling, others, and 
among them many gifted minds, become consumed by a restless and depraved 
ambition to obtain place and power, which they seek by any means and at any 
cost. 

These are the things which lead us far away from those objects of tranquil pur- 
suit which are alone conducive’to our well being and happiness. 

But surely we can pursue our avocations in life and give exercise to the higher 
faculties also; we can sufficiently care for and attend to our worldly interests 
without losing all care and concern for what relates to the mind. We can equally 
guard our liberties without bartering our souls in the contest to maintain them. 
“If every man,” says an ingenious author, “ would but clearly ascertain what 
were actually necessary to his individval happiness and content, and would un- 
conditionally pursue what best promised to secure that end, and heartily reject all 
the rest (for we cannot have every thing at once in this world) how many mis- 
takes were avoided, how much petty ambition crushed, how much ease, joy and 
pleasure promoted. All would find a great over-proportion of happiness in life, 
instead of torturing themselves to the very brink of the grave to obtain what 
gives them neither tranquility nor enjoyment.” 

If those who neglect cultivation could be made rightly to appreciate its advan- 
tages, they would not fail to resort to it, and use the opportunities which they 
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possess. But “ toexamine, to enquire, tocompare, to think,” says an eminent 
author, “are not processes that suit an indolent mind; but they are exertions 
that every member of a civilized community should tax himself to perform.” 

It is indeed a difficult if not hopeless undertaking to persuade men not already 
convinced, of the advantages to be derived from study, and to engage them in the 
pleasing occupations to be found in the pursuit of literary and scientific know- 
ledge; mere writing—mere words—will not, unfortunately, always excite men 
to think. The pleasures of intellectual exertion can only be duly appreciated by 
those who have experienced them, and the task of enlightening mankind, even 
in what immediately concerns their own welfare and happiness, has always been 
a thankless office. How frequently with rare benevolence, have the time and 
talents of the greatest geniuses been gratuitously employed in giving lessons of 
wisdom to the world, for the sole purpose of promoting the happiness of man— 
but how often, alas! have their rich veins of eloquence been poured into heedless 
ears. 

Well might the sensitive author of the « Night Thoughts” fall back into his 
seat, overcome by a paroxysm of grief, when he found that all his efforts to en- 
gage the attention of his audience were unavailing. It was quaintly remarked by 
Bishop Taylor, that «It is impossible to make people understand their own igno- 
rance, for it requires knowledge to perceive it, and therefore he that can perceive 
it hath it not.” 
This is, in most instances, strictly true; if I make the observation that “ know- 
ledge is indirectly virtue and happiness,” I utter a sentiment which, very gene- 
rally, no doubt, will receive a cold assent, but its forcibleness will m no degree 
be felt, except by those who have become fairly enlisted as the votaries of true 
knowledge, and with minds and morals in the right tone. 

1 may say in reference to the present subject, that happiness is to be sought for 
in the mind itself ; that it consists in intelléctual activity, in well regulated habits 
of mental discipline, and in the benevolent exercise of the social affections; but, 
neither can this possibly be understood by the sensualist, whose only gratification 
has ever been found in the pleasures which come directly through the avenues of 
the senses. He is convinced, indeed, of the insufficiency of those pleasures, and 
feels how transient and unsubstantial they really are—that when their novelty 
has passed away, they are altogether unsatisfactory to his after reflections; but, 
being unacquainted with any other mode of entertaining himself, or unable by 
any other means to hanish from his mind the inane tedium of existence, he con- 
tinues to pursue his ill-chosen and stale recreations. It is in vain that you ad- 
monish him of superior enjoyments in the endless gratification afforded by the 
pleasures of thought in a mind well furnished ; thought is to him intolerable—he 
thinks only how to get rid of himself, and to banish reflection. 

In solitude, where others often find the greatest enjoyment, he experiences only 
a feeling of wretchedness or discomfort. 
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Happiness and revelry are, with him, synonymous, and he is unwilling to be- 
fieve that men of studious habits can participate in the pleasures of existence. 
They appear to him to be melancholy beings, for there is nething in common 
between him and them, with which his feelings can sympathise, and he is unfa- 
miliar with the sentiment of the poet: 
«No man was ever truly blest, 
But it composed and gave him such a cast 


As folly might mistake for want of joy, 
e ° ° ° ° a smile at heart.?? 


Although I have already transcended the limits which I had prescribed for 
myself in this article, I am unwilling to bring my observations to a close, with- 
out first subjoining a few admonitory sentences addressed to such readers of the 
« Journal ” as may be yet young and just entering upon their active career in 
hie. 

Those who have been long conversant with the world, and whose habits of 
thought and conduct—whether fortunate or the contrary—are confirmed, are, it 
may be presumed, almost beyond the possibility of change, they will continue 
in the beaten path, and run their course. 

[ seek not to disturb them, and trust they will not be discomposed at any thing 
[would say. OthersI bg leave to accost in the terms following :— 

On you, who have the best portion of life still before you, and on those of your 
age, rest the hopes of the world for a happy future. It is on this account as well 
asout of the regard I have for your own immediate welfare, that I who am now 
verging to the close of existence, thus venture to,address you. 

Your minds and characters are as yet but partially formed and your destiny, 
therefore, unfixed. 

You still have it in your choice whether to permit your minds to remain sta- 
tionary, with these noble faculties which you possess unemployed, or employed 
only upon low and unworthy objects, and so ignobly live out a mere animal ex- 
istence, or, whether you will with manly resolution determine to exert them, raise 
your aspirations, and become truly rational and intellectual beings, and occupy 
that rank in the scale of being which God and nature intended you should occupy. 
Some of you, it is probable, are yet undecided as to the course you will pursue, 
or know not yet the career you may be destined torun. You are buoyant with 
hope, no doubt, and full of confidence in your own powers and capabilities; it 
is quite natural for the young so to feel. But be not too forgetful of your own 
inexperience ; you are yet untried, and know not how delusive are the hopes you 
cherish. 

Life may seem to you a flower path, or a theatre for exhibition where you can 
carry off the prizes at will, and enjoy a lasting triumph. 


Should such be the case, I would not take from you feelings so joyous if I 
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could; I am far from wishing to damp your ardor, or to deprive you of one cher- 
ished hope for the future; for to take away hope is to take away happiness. 

I would say to you though, it may be well to temper those feelings, but con- 
tinue to indulge in visions of hope, for they are often preferable to realities ; 
nevertheless, I must inform you that there are many who have tried life under 
prospects as fair, and with feelings as flattering as any which you possess or can 
entertain,—many who have not been unsuccessful in their career—as the world 
estimates success—and whose locks are not yet grey with age, but who have 
found, notwithstanding, that a reliance upon externals, or mere worldly advan- 
tages, for contentment and happiness, is a deceitful reliance ; one that is sure to 
end in disappointment and be attended with regrets, whatever, in other respects, 
may be the result, fortunate or unfortunate. As I have before remarked, the 
mind—the intellect—is not to be satisfied except with something intellectual . 
and this is especially the case in mature life, and still more so in life’s decline, 
when the taste and the capacity for such enjoyments as we relished in our youth 
no longer remain with us. If, therefore, you would provide for your future well 
being in this world, and secure to yourselves that share of contentment and hap- 
piness which you may reasonably hope for, you must not only exert yourselves 
in your worldly vocation, whatever it may be, but you must cultivate your fac- 
ulties and Jay up resources within, such as nothing earthly can deprive you of, 
and which you can fall back upon when everything else from without fails you. 

You must accumulate thought by storing your minds with various knowledge, 
that you may have a fund of entertainment ever fresh and enduring, and one with 
which the mind can never be satiated. But even as to success in the vulgar 
sense of the term, in regard to worldly advantages alone, you will find in a well 
informed mind its best guaranty. There isa wide difference between the man 
of cultivated intellect who uses his reason upon every thing which comes before 
him, whatever may be his calling, even if he has to live by the Jabor of his 
hands, and him who merely repeats the dull routine of his labor as a daily task’ 
without once exercising his thoughts upon the “ why or the wherefore.” 

The one will remain stationery; the work of a day will be the index of his 
life, while the other may open to himself a way to reputation and wealth. 

Before closing this lengthened essay, a word of advice, aside, to you, regarding 
your worldly pursuits, may not, on this occasion, be thought inappropriate. 


Whatever may be the object you have before you, should you be of an ardent 


temperament, beware of too much precipitance, or a faulty hastiness in seeking 
to attain it, or you may fail in the attempt. 

Besides, there is such a thing even as that of a man’s obtaining his object too 
soon, in which he may be less fortunate than he would have been had been it 
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longer deferred, and if he had encountered more difficulties in the pursuit. Na- 
poleon, for twenty years, heaped victory on victory, to pine away at last on St 


Helena, because he obtained his object too early and tov well. The way to make 
a happy progress through this world is, to pursue one good object with steadiness 
and perseverance, and to avoid an over anxiety for the result. Your best reliance 
for success in your profession will be your industry, and the reputation you can 
establish for probity and fair dealing. In all circumstances, if you would avoid 
the self reproaches which never fail to attend upon wrong doing, maintain your 
integrity with scrupulous exactness. Resolve, 


“ To do what virtue would, though sun and moon 
Were in the flat sea sunk.” 


In the following words of earnest exhortation, which I borrow from a German 
author, I say to you—* Be and continue poor, young man, while others around 
you grow rich by fraud and disloyalty; be without place or power, while others 
beg their way upwards; bear the pain of disappointed hopes, while others gain 
the accomplishment of theirs by flattery; forego the gracious pressure of the 
hand, for which others cringe and crawl. Wrap yourself in your own virtue, 
and seek a friend and your daily bread. 

“If you have in such a course grown gray with unblenched honor, bless God 
and die.” 

I will end my remarks with a beautiful extract from a lecture delivered by the 
late Judge Story, before a « Mecleanics’ Institute” in Boston, which I insert for 
the benefit of that worthy class of citizens in the west. It is in the following 
language :— 

«Much depends upon the object which a man presents to himself; whether 
he looks to the end and aim of the whole of life, or only to the present day or 
hour; whether he listens to the voice of indolence or vulgar pleasure, or to the 
stirring voice of his own soul, urging his ambition on to the highest object. 

« If his views are low and grovelling ; if the workshop, in its cold routine of 
duties, bounds all his wishes, his destiny is already fixed, and the history of his 
whole life may be read, though the blush of youth still lingers on his cheeks, 


«Tt is not a tale twice told; it has been told for millicas. If, on the other 
hand, he aspires to be a man, in dignity, independence, spirit and character, and 
to give his talents their full scope and vigor, if to a steady devotion to the prac- 
tice of his art, he adds a scientific study of its processes and principles, his suc- 
cess is as sure as any thing on this side of the grave can be. He may even go 
further, and dream of fame; and if he possess the sagacity of genius, build a 
solid immortality upon the foundation of his own inventions.” 

Cooper county, Mo., July 1st, 1848. 
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ART. UL—PUBLIC ECONOMY FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
BY CALVIN COLTON, OF NEW YORK. 
We have long needed an American work on this subject. The Eu- 
ropean writers on political economy have, (to borrow a term from our 
author,) treated the subject empirically in adapting their systems to 
the country, the institutions, and social condition of the people fo: 
whom they wrote. And no class of writers have shown more loyalty 
to their government, or less sympathy with the great body of the peo- 
ple—the laboring classes. Political economy, according to the Euro 
pean schools, is essentially selfish—for, while it contemplates the 
increase of wealth in one nation, regardless of the interest of all 


others, it does nothing to diffuse this wealth, so as to amelicrate the 


condition of those by whose labor it is produced ; and until mankind 


shall have attained a much higher degree of civilization, the intercourse 
between nations must continue to be governed by this principle. This 
proposition involves the policy of protection against the advantages 
which foreign nations possess in producing certain articles, by reason 
of some peculiarity in their social condition, rather than from advan- 
tages arising from their natural resources. 

This is a branch of the subject which our author seems to have kepi 
teadily in view throughout his work. We make the following extract 
from the third chapter, page 61: 


“ree Trade, as now used, involves a question of right and wrong, of justice and 
ustice, not between parties, both of which are American, but between all 
Americans, as one party, and the rest of the world, as the other party. It being 
assumed, that all Americans are interested in American labor, the question is, 
whether American labor, which, at great cost of blood and treasure, has gained 
an independent position and a fair reward, shall be again reduced to a condition 
yf dependence and lose ils reward, by being forced into a competition with the 
enslaved labor of foreign nations, especially with that of Europe, the compara- 
tive condition of which is set forth in other parts of this work. Or, to put it in 
inother form, the question is, whether a party, once wronged, and having by its 
own virtue and energy rescued itself, shall be exposed unnecessarily to the same 
‘rong again; ‘whether it shall throw open its own doors, and give free entrance 
robbers, because they choose to call’ their depredations ** Free Trade.” It is 
feed «* Free Trade” to them, by such consent, with profit; though it cannot 
profitable to the party that is rohbed 
‘Free Trade,” then, in its signification as now used, and in its practical opera- 


: on the people of the United States is, to allow foreign nations to bring their 
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labor for sale—or the products of their labor, which is the same thing—into this 
country without tax, against American jabor, when the cost of the latter is three 
times as much as that of the former, and when, besides, it is taxed, in the main- 
tenance of its own government, to purchase for foreigners this privilege ; in other 
words, to allow foreigners to undersell American labor, in the American market, 
and thus to reduce its price and reward to the same level with that which is 
brought into competition with it, after which, as will be shown hereafter, the 
American consumer gets none of the benefit of foreign cheap labor, while Amer- 
ican labor is broken down. This is a true and fair definition of « Free Trade.” 
lt is virtually a toleration of injustice, and that of the worst kind, because it is 
all done under the mock pretence of justice and fraternal intercourse; and the 
strangest part of it is, that this toleration should be consented to by the injured 
party. 

This question of justice may be further illustrated by a consideration of the 
great and comprehensive fact involved in the obvious inequalities, physical and 
ther, which are found in the condition and position of different nations ; of their 
liverse interests; of the dissimilarities in their social organization; of their dif- 
ferent degrees of improvement in productive labor and in the productive arts ; and 
of the necessity of taking eare of their own interests, arising out of these facts. 
No two nations are equal or alike ; but in a thousand particulars are unequal and 
inlike. Al} these inequalities constitute weak and vulnerable points on one side 
or the other; and all these dissimilarities are so many necessities of a public 
policy adapted tothem. Justice demands such discrimination, and it would be 
very great injustice not to employ and apply it in legislation and government. 

If any choose to set up the impracticable theory, based on the assumption 
that all nations are one family, and that therefore a system of perfect Free Trade 
would be best for their aggregate mterests—which is the romance of the Free 
Trade doctrine—it labors under the disadvantage of encountering two insuperable 
lifficulties, first, that all nations are not one family. No one buta visionary could 
reason on such an assumption. Next, the practical operation of such a theory 
would concentrate the wealth of the world at once on the strongest points, and 
withdraw it from the weakest. It would make the young and weak nations 
slaves to the old and strong, and the tendency would be to give one nation, pro- 


bably Great Britain, an ascendency over all the rest, to be constantly, positively, 


ind relatively strengthened in that position ; in other words, to make all nations 
tributary to one. For in whatever point or points any one nation might be the 
strongest, at the commencement of such a system, she would not only beable to 
maintain that superiority, but constantly to augment her relative power and influ- 
ence in these, and by the help of these, in other particulars. It is possible, 
indeed, that the great family of man, as one family, might accumulate more wealth 
in a given time, under such a system. We will not pretend to decide, as it is 
quite unnecessary. The great and insuperable objection to it, is that the wealth 
46 
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and magnificence of the world would be concentrated, at the expense and by the 
impoverishment of nearly all its parts. 

Such, really and truly, in its operation, is the Free Trade theory; and such 
would be its natural and unavoidable results. It would be a total prostration of 
all the barriers which guard and defend the interests and rights of particular com- 
munities, called states and nations, always putting the weaker in the power of 
the stronger, up to the strongest of all, the last of which would absorb the con- 
trol over all the rest. It would create a universal dominion for one stupendous 
power—which could easily, and would naturally, be converted into a world-wide 
despotism, without one loose fragment to be disengaged from the sway of its 
sceptre. 

But it is thought, by reasonable persons, that the interests of humanity and the 
rights of man are best protected by fortifying the weak against the encroachments 
of the strong, and by setting up all possible barriers against that «Free Trade” 
which consists in spoliation, and which arms only the mighty against the de- 
fenceless. It is generally thought best rather to multiply independent sovereign- 
ties, than to diminish the number, by allowing the greater to swallow up the less ; 
rather to surround the less with muniments of defence, than to rase to the 
ground those already standing. lt is shown, in a subsequent chapter, that the 
occasion of the American revolution was a wrongful absorption of the commer- 
cial values of the colonists by the British crown, and that the benefits of the 
acquisition of national independence, consisted in the establishment of a power 
competent to retain and defend those commercial values. But “ Free Trade” 
would expose these values to be drawn away, and again to be absorbed by foreigr 
exchequers. It is simply a question of justice, as the American revolution was 
a war of justice—of justice to the nation and to the people—and precisely, iden- 


tically the same interests are at stake now as then. “Free Trade” would give 


. . . a . - 
up all which American independence acquired—all that is worth having. 


The only hypothesis of society that is consistent with Free Trade, is, that all 
nations should be equal and alike in all respects. Can any thing be more absurd 
than a theory which demands this? It requires that asa basis which is not, 
never was, and never can be. Even if a universal millenium of republican in- 
stitutions, or of any other form of government that might be thought best, after 
all experiments, could be brought about, so that all nations should be exactly alike 
in their social organization, without the slightest dissimilarity, and admitting that 
every nation should have made precisely equal advances and improvements in 
the various applications of labor and art; still the physical diversities of climate, 
geography, geology, mineralogy, and a thousand other particulars, entirely inde- 
pendent of social organization, which would necessarily appertain to each nation 
or state, creating many great and peculiar interests, would be an insuperable bar 
to the introduction and practice of Free Trade, and would occasion very great in- 
justice to some of the parties, if the system should be established. 
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But the actual social dissimilarities among nations, as elsewhere shown in these 
pages, interpose a far more formidable obstacle to Free Trade, than all physical 
differences. This constitutes a greater objection in the United States, than in any 
other nation that can be named. The high prices of labor and capital in this 
country, are the results of a cheap social organization, or cheap government ; and 
the effect is now as necessary to sustain the cause, as the cause was originally 
necessary to produce the effect. They are now reciprocally cause and effect of 
each other. The difference between this state of things and that of Europe, is 
that what is saved by cheap government in the United States, goes to the people, 
and what of commercial values is extorted from labor in Europe, is absorbed by 
the governments and by the high and independent classes of society. In Europe 
the wealth of the wealthy and the power of the great, are sustained by this 
usurpation of the rights of labor. In the United States the rights of labor were 
intended to he protected by a bar to such usurpation, which consists in socia] or- 
ganization—these rights being always understood to be commercial first, and 
political as a consequence, or because they are commercial. The moment the 
bar adapted to this position of things, and to these interests, is removed by letting 
in Free Trade, all these commercial interests of the people of the United States, 
which consist jn the high prices of labor and capital, are exposed to be reduced to 
the level on which the same things stand in foreign parts, in the same manner as 
water of different heighths in two adjunct basins comes to a level, by the removal 
of the partition which divides them. By this means all the advantages of the 
social organization of this country would be sacrificed, lost, swallowed up; and 
the great misfortune would be, that, as the water was highest in our basin, it 


would flow away from us, and none would come back. 


When foreign labor which costs one—or its products which are the same thing 
--comes into the same market, on a Free-Trade platform, with American labor 
which costs THREE—or with its products which are the same thing—it is absurd 
to suppose, that American labor will still maintain the relative value of three to 
one. They must both come to the same level. The social organization of the 
United States, as being of little cost, would then be of no value to the American 


people, but all the profit would redound to the interests of foreigners and of for- 
eign potentates. Or, with this change in the condition of the people, before inde- 


pendent, now abject, would come a corresponding change in their character ; and 
with these changes would naturally follow a change in the government, from 
cheap to costly, and from a government that serves the people and obeys their 
will, to one that would serve itself and follow its own will. In other words, as 
Free Trade must necessarily reduce the American people, in their condition and 
character, to the level of foreign abject nations, so would it elevate the American 
government to the same height of power and grandeur with foreign governments, 
to be independent of the people, under which the labor of the people, as in Eu- 
rope, would become the agent of power, as described in a subsequent chapter. 
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For, when the people shal] have surrendered or lost their rights, it would be 
strange and unnatural if the government should not usurp the high and independ- , 
ent prerogatives laid at their feet, instead of yielding them to foreign powers 
The social organizatior. of all nations accommodates itselfjto the condition and 
character of the people, and will correspond with it whether as cause or effect. At 
present that of the United States is a bar to Free Trade, because the condition and 
character of the people is inconsistent with it. Their instincts make them aware 
that they cannot work on the same terms with the poorly-fed, ill-clad, worse- 
housed, and uncultivated, abject laborers of foreign parts. It is true, indeed, that 
some experiments of Free Trade have been attempted in this country, by approx- 
imation ; but, as will be shown hereafter, every such experiment has brought 
widespread calamity in its train, and shaken the republic to its centre and to its 
foundations. The reason of these disasters and convulsions, so widely and so 
profoundly felt, will be found in the social organization of the country, and in 
the condition and character of the people, they being incompatible with such ex- 
periments, and incapable of enduring them without instinctive alarm and sensible 
effect, as if tending to dissolution. 

The objections to the protective principle are the reasons for it, in the United 
States. One objection is, that it is unjust. One of its best reasons is, that it is 
the only way to secure the ends of justice in the case. What could be more 
unjust than to reduce American labor, in its reward and condttion, to that of Eu- 


rope? It has been averred, indeed, but without evidence, and with the sanction 


of a mere hypothesis, that it operates unjustly on the consumers of protected arti- 
cles. It will be shown, in a future chapter, that protection, in the United States, 
is no tax; so that the only objection that can be raised, on the score of justice, 
falls to the ground. 

[tis also alleged, that a protective system—M. Say, stigmatizes it as the “ ex- 
clusive system ”—is unfraternal in one nation toward another. How can justice 
be unfraternal? It is inequality and dissimilarity of condition and circumstance, 
which render such measures necessary to prevent injustice. Can fraternity either 
demand or impose anything but what is right? Suppose it has been found ne- 
cessary to protect American Jabor. The foreign millionaire, who has robbed the 
labor of his own country of two-thirds of its fair compensation, and who by that 
means can afford to undersell American labor in its own market, complains of a 
want of fraternity, because the American government will not let him do it! 
Fraternity, in such a case, demands too much. 

Again, at page 84, the author says: 

Here, then, under a system of Free Trade, is opened a field on which whole 
nations, all Europe, the entire foreign world, with their systems of commercial 
policy, and all the parts of those systems, in which individual and associated en- 
terprise operates, with all the power of their cheap labor and more perfect arts, 
descend upon us, without let or hindrance; enter our jurisdiction without tax and 
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without condition, freighted with their wares and merchandise ; avail themselves 
of all our public works and facilities of transportation, created by our labor and 
at our cost, to penetrate every corner of the land, entering every cabin in the re- 
motest parts of the western wilderness; for what? and to whatend? To sell 
to our farmers throughout the iength and breadth of the land, corn, wheat, rye 

barley, beans, and every species of breadstufls that can be named as the product 
of our soil; to sell us beef, pork, mutton, butter, cheese, lard, chickens, and 
every species of meat that we produce ; to sell us cattle, horses, mules, and every 
beast of draught and burden ; hay, oats, provender, and every thing that constitutes 
the sustenance of these animals; to sell our planters rice and cotton ; in a word, 
to sell us, Americans, the products of forests, the fowls of heaven, and the fish 
of the sea; to sell us every thing that land and water produce by the sweat of 
those who toil on them; for, we have proved elsewhere, that all these things 
enter in disguise into the products of manufacture, and that the former compose 
the greatest portion of the latter; of the truth of which, no man that reflects, can 
for a moment doubt. It is a great and comprehensive fact. And they not only 
sell, but they force us to buy. We cannot help it, under a system of Free Trade 

[hey are here, in our market, with their wares, composed in the manner above 
described ; of the very things which we produce, in abundance, and with surplus 

but for want of the encouragement of Protection, we cannot put them in these 
necessary and convenient forms. We must have them, though the very materials 
of which they are made, perish on our hands for want of a market; though our 
labor stands still ; though our skill be fully adequate to produce the same things ; 
and though we could make them cheaper and better, under a system of Protection. 


Nor is this all. Under a Free Trade system, foreigners come here, without 
tax or condition, to sell labor itself, and art of every kind: agricultural labor, on 
an immense scale, as seen above ; manufacturing and mechanical labor of every 


description, and all the arts, useful and ornamental. 

And what is the effect of all this on the labor and arts of this country? Clearly 
our wants, and our ability to consume, are limited. All that we buy, in this 
way, of foreigners, which could and would be produced by ourselves, under a 
system of protection, is so much abatement of the demand for home labor. This 
is determined with alli the accuracy of figures and mathematical quantities. To 
the same extent, it checks our advancement in the arts. And not the least of the 
misfortunes is, that, to the same extent also, it subtracts from our ability to buy 
We are not only so much poorer, as we should have been richer by this saving; 
but also so much poorer as the amount of this unnecessary expenditure. Here 
is the secret of the foreign balances against us, which Free Trade invariably brings 
upon our heads, as shown in another part of this work. Nor is it an answer to 
say, that we must buy, in order to sell; for we have also proved, in another 
place, that the country always trades more with foreign parts under a Protective. 
than under a Free-Trade system. 
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The objections to free trade, and the importance of protection are, 





we think, fairly stated in the foregoing extracts, and require no com- 
ment. We extract the following paragraphs to show how large a por- 
tion of the value of foreign manufactures consists of agricultural pro- 
ducts, and how much we contribute, by the purchase of British fabrics, 
io the payment of the enormous rents, and high prices of provision in 
that country. Notwithstanding we have endeavored to illustrate this 

ibject in previous numbers of our Journal, yet we consider that a 
clear perception of its bearing on the agricultural interest of this 
country ig so important, that we desire to fortify our own views, by the 
opinions and the authority of others : 

We have (says the author,) imported yearly, for twenty-six years—so says 
Mr. Walker’s report—more than ten millions of dollars worth of woolen goods 
Last year we imported $10,666,176 worth. Now, one-half and more of this 
cloth was made up of wool, the product of labor and agriculture. The general 
estimate is, that the wool alone is half. The universal custom among farmers, 
when they had their wool manufactured on shares, was to give the manufacturer 
half the cloth. Thus we import, and our people have to pay for, five millions 
of dollars worth of foreign wool, mostly the product of sheep-feeding on the 
grass and grain of Great Britain, to the prejudice of the market for our own 
wool ; and this is the policy, gentlemen, recommended to our farmers! 


+ - * * * * * * > 











What is true of cloth is equally true of everything else. Take a hat, a pair of 
shoes, a yard of silk or lace, analyze it, resolve it into its constituent elements, 
and you will find that the raw material and the substance of labor, and other ag- 
ricultural products, constitute more than one-Kalf of its entire value. The pau- 
per labor of Europe employed in manufacturing silk and lace, gets what it eats, 
no more ; and this is what you pay for, when you purchase their goods. The 
article of iron is a stronger case. Last year, according to Mr. Walker’s report, 
we imported $9,043,396 worth of foreign iron and its manufactures, mostly from 
Gieat Britain, four fifths of the value of which, as every practical man knows, 
consist of agricultural produce—nothing else. What gives its value? The labor 
of horses oxen, mules, and men. And what sustained this labor, but corn, oats, 
hay, and straw for the one, and bread, meat, and vegetables of every kind for 
the other? These agricultural products are purchased and consumed, and make 
up nearly the whole price of the iron, which the manufacturer receives and pays 
over to the farmers again and again, as often as the process is repeated. Is not 
jron made in England of the same materials that it is made of here? Certainly. 
Then is not four fifths of the value of British iron made up of British agricul- 
tural produce? And if we purchase nine millions of dollars worth of British 
iron a year, do we not pay six or seven millions of this sum for the produce of 
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British farmers—grain, hay, grass, bread, meat, and other provisions for man and 


beast—sent here for sale in the form of iron? 


* * * - * * * * * 





The following extract from Adam Smith will show that he was aware of this 
great truth in public economy, though it is singular that it should require three 
fourths of a century for its full development: ‘A piece of fine cloth which 
weighs only eight pounds, contains in it the price, not only of eight pounds weight 
of wool, but sometimes of several thousand weight of corn, the maintenance of 
the different working people, and of their immediate employers. The corn which 
could with difficulty be carried abroad in its own shape, is in this manner virtu- 
ally exported in that of the complete manuiacture, and may easily be sent to the 
remotest corners of the world. In this manner have grown up naturally, and as 
it were of their own accord, the manufactures of Leeds, Halifax, Sheffield, Bir- 
(Now may be added Manchester, Paisley, and 


mingham, and Woolverhampton. 
In the modern his- 


many other manufacturing towns of England and Scotland.) 
tory of Europe, their extension and improvement have generally been posterior 
to those which were the offspring of foreign commerce. England was noted for 
the manufacture of fine cloths made of Spanish wool more than a century before 
any of those which now flourish in the places above mentioned were fit for for- 
eign sale. The extension and improvement of these last could not take place but 
in consequence of the extension and improvement of agriculture, the last and 
greatest effect of foreign commerce, and of the manufactures immediately intro- 
duced by it.” 

The English Free-Traders have overshot the mark, and given advice to all the 
world, which was designed for home consumption. They would have been more 
wise, if they had held all their debates with domestic opponents, behind closed 
doors. For example, in the “ Examiner,” where we find Mr. Brown’s letter, we 
also find an article the next month, of which the following is an extract: « Man- 
chester, Birmingham, and Leeds, are the great merchants who buy the duke of 
Buckingham’s wheat [a metaphor, meaning any Englishman’s wheat,] at 55s. per 
quarter, pay a bounty of 20s. with it [making 75s. per quarter,] and then sell it 
abroad at 35s. per quarter. In fact, it is the foreigner who pays the farm laborer 
and the landlord’s rent ; and if the Chinamen, and the Yankees, and the Germans, 
were to stop payment, what would become of mortgages and daughters’ settle- 
ments.” 

It cannot be denied, thatthis is a candid disclosure; and if ‘the foreigner,” 
especially «the Yankees,” are not instructed by it, they must have lost their re- 
puted sharpness. Is not this cool, not to say impudent, for an English Free-Trader 
to insult the world with such a notice? It is the “ Yankees,” then, who redeem 
their mortgages, and furnish the daughters of the English landlords with settle- 
ments, by consuming their agricultural products, in the form of manufactured 
goods! This, doubtless, isthe exact truth. Some, perhaps, will be puzzled to 
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discern what this writer means by purchasing “‘ the duke of Buckingham’s wheat” 
at a cost of 75s. per quarter, and selling it at 35s. It is simply this: IJt goes into 
the mouth, “Jaboratory,” of Mr. Brown’s “wonderful intellectual machine, 
man,” the British operative, “and gives him the physical power, aided by steam, 
of converting it into broadcloth, calico, hardware,” &c. This ‘ physical power,” 
imparted by the bread, is such a multiplication of the power of its cause, that a 
moiety thereof is worth more than the whole cost of the power that produced it ; 
and this is the way in which they buy “the duke of Buckingham’s wheat” at 
75s. per quarter, and sell it at 35s. 

That this great and important doctrine, viz., that agricultural products and labor 
incorporate themselves with those of manufacture, constitute the principal part of 
them, and go forth in this disguise to market, at home and abroad, wherever the 
articles of manufacture are in request, is well understood in England, appears to 
be evident enough , though all British economists, for reasons that appear else- 
where in this work, have taken good care to keepit out of sight. It only requires, 
that it should be understood in the United States, and the agriculturalists, the 
farmers, of this country, will then see where their true interest lies. It lies in a 
protective system, that shall secure a home market for their products. Nature, 
sound policy, and Providence, seem to have decided, that agriculture and manu- 
factures, in the United States—anywhere, indeed—should support each other, and 
that they together should keep commerce in motion, to distribute their products 
over the face of the earth; for the products of manufacture are but the products 
of agriculture in disguise, as above shown, and this is the only way in which the 
prices of American agricultural labor can be sustained at home and abroad. Let 
American agriculture find a market in American manufactures, by an adequate 
system of Protection, and it has the market of the world at its feet, which other- 
wise it could never have—nor the smallest part-of it—at remunerating prices. It 
will be no use for American farmers to raise corn for Europe and other foreign 
parts, when the return of favorable seasons shall b'ess them with good crops 
again, So long as labor is lower there than they are willing to work for. They 
must soon get sick of that. Immutable laws have decided against it. But there 
18 not a single manufacturing or mechanic art, if adequately protected, in which 
American skill cannot equal that of Europeans, in a course of time. And if 
Americans can equal them in skill, they can equal them in all things else, and 
gradually obtain their proper share of the market of the world; for European, 
and all foreign nations, labor under disadvantages, inherent in their institutions, 
from which the people of the United States are exempt. Even under the slender 
and inadequate protection extended to American arts heretofore, Americans, in 
some things, have entered into competition over the wide world, with the boasting 
mistress of the arts, that boasts of being mistress of the seas, and were rapidly 
gaining upon her under the tariff of 1842. That is conclusive evidence of what 
can be done. In this way, and in no other, can the prices of American labor be 
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sustained. That devoted to agriculture would be kept up, because the policy 
supposes that it would, as near as convenient, have in view only the supply of 
the home market, which is always best, most uniform, and most secure. The 
prices of manufacturing and mechanical labor would be kept up, first, because 
experience proves it; next, because it could be afforded; and thirdly, because la- 
bor would occupy a position to demand it. And lastly, the prices of manufac- 
tured articles would be kept down, and reduced still lower, first, because experience 
proves that, too, as shown in these pages; and next, because they must be re- 
duced, in order to compete with the manufactured products of Europe. Itis in a 
home market only, that American agricultural labor can ever be secure of its re- 
ward ; and the experience of Great Britain proves, as shown in this chapter—all 
experience proves—that the market for agricultural products in agreat manufac- 
turing system, like that of England, and like that which might be erected in the 
United States, under an adequate system of Protection, is indefinite, boundless. 


The work throughout bears the impress of a vigorous intellect, and 
a commendable enthusiasm for the best interest of every class of 
American citizens, and we beg to recommend it in the strongest terms 


to the patronage and study of the American people. 





ART. IV.—INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT IN SOUTHWESTERN MISSOURI. 


Our fellow citizens in the west and south-western part of the State, 
are becoming much interested on the subject of internal improvement, 
and it is natural and proper that a variety of plans should be suggested 
and discussed, to enable the public mind to decide on a system adapted 
to the geographical position of the State, and the wants and condition 
of itsinhabitants. Indeed, when we contemplate a map of the State, 
we are forced to the conclusion that there is, perhaps, no other State 
in the Union, in which it would be so difficult to project a harmonious 
system of internal improvement; one combining and uniting the in- 
terests of all the parts, asin Missouri. Our territory is so extensive 
and so thinly inhabited in most parts, that any rail road improvement 
must be of great extent to be of much service. Possessing no great 
commercial points to unite by this mode of improvement, it may be 
well questioned whether any road can be projected in this State for 
many years to come, that would pay a reasonable profit to the stock- 
holders. 
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None would rejoice more to see the progress of internal improve- 
ments; but we cannot encourage a hopeless or highly hazardous en- 
terprise. This would injure, rather than promote the cause. These 
remarks are not intended to apply to the particular project of Mr. Sin- 
gleton, but are designed to express our general views upon this subject. 

By reference to the map, it will be perceived that the Missouri river 
and its tributaries, of themselves constitute a beautiful and very con- 


venient system for the transportation of the products of all the central 


part of the State. The Gasconade and Osage on the south, and Grand 


and Chariton on the north, if improved, would make transportation 
by water convenient to almost every considerable district north of the 
Ozark range; while the White and St. Francis rivers, with their afflu- 
ents, seem to be the natural outlets for the products of the south. 
Nor should we overlook the Merrimack and its tributaries, flowing 
from, perhaps, the richest mineral region in the United States, and 
falling into the Mississippi at a point about midway of our eastern 
boundary. If these streams are susceptible of improvement, and as 
far as we are advised, they can all be made navigable by dams, making 
slack water, and in many instances, by simply deepening their chan- 
nels, they would, thus improved, go far towards relieving our people 
from the inconveniences under which they have heretofore labored ; 
besides affording an almost illimitable amount of water power. It is 
irue that all these streams are obstructed in winter by ice, but obstruc- 
tion from this cause does not continue here, more than one half of the 
time that it does in all the canals and streafis north of the Ohio river. 
And yet, these ice-bound regions do not seem to be the less prosperous 
on that account, for they are rapidly advancing in wealth, while at best, 
the south little more than sustains its position. 

It is not our intention to offer any scheme of internal improvement, 
at present, but we will simply remark by the way, that the improve- 
ment of the navigation of our rivers appears to us as constituting the 
natural foundation for the superstructure of a more extended system. 
Let this be done to the extent of their capacity, and then the proper 
locations for rail roads and other artificial improvements, will be ap- 
parent; and these works, being projected with reference to the navi- 
gation of the rivers, the whole will constitute one entire and connected 
system, 


Furthermore, if the great project of a railway to the Pacific should 
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ever be carried into effect, its location will doubtless have an impor- 
tant influence in giving direction and form, to our local system of in- 
ternal improvement. 

Mr. Singleton’s communication was first published in the Indepen- 
dence Expositor. We copy from the Springfield Advertiser that part 


of the document only, which relates to the proposed route from Inde- 


pendence, Missouri, to the Mississippi river, by the way of White 


River—and his suggestions in regard to a route from Memphis to the 
Pacific : 

INDEPENDENCE, June 20th, 1848. 
To Major D. D. Berry, Springfield, Greene County, Mo. 


. * * * * = al . * . 


For the better understanding of the subject it will be necessary to follow me 

upon the maps of Missouri and of Arkansas. 
* . * . . * * * : 

Now by carrying our improvements to the line between this State and Arkan- 
sas, we will unite that State and her means to accomplish a work which is not 
intended so much for the benefit of one as of both. Setting aside that selfish pol- 
icy which was so characteristic of ancient governments—and adopting the more 
noble sentiments of an improved “day and generation,” our motto should be— 
“non nobus sed omnibus,” and we will commend ourselves to future generations 
for such universal principles, and a practice founded on such noble sentiments. 

From an observation of the map we discern that the Missouri river from the 
mouth of the Kansas, divides the State into two nearly equal parts. Now by 
drawing a line through the counties of Mercer, Grundy, Linn, Chariton, Howard, 
Cooper, Morgan, Miller, Pulaski, Ashley and Oregon, we shall again sub-divide 
these into four parts, not equal however, because I have purposely placed this 
line so that the eastern divisions may contain a greater namber of square miles, 
leaving to the western divisions a sufficiency to answer my purpose.. Now, two 
steamers leaving Glasgow on the Missouri river—one bound up the river for In- 
dependence, the other for St. Louis, at a good stage of water, their arrivals would 
be coincident; hence if reshipments from both of those latter points were equal, 
freight at Glasgow would take either channel, as prejudice or local circumstances 
might control. If the water should be low, the communication to St. Louis 
would be difficult in consequence of the obstructions in the lower section of the 
river. Then freights would go up stream from that point and sometimes much 
below. The counties therefore west of that line, both on the river and extend- 
ing to the northward would be more interested the nearer they are to the western 
point, say Independence—much more, therefore, those counties in the Platte 
country whose natural tendency is now to pass that point. It is well known that 
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from Glasgow to St. Joseph the river is better adapted for navigation than from 
that point down, hence at all the seasons of the year when free from ice, a certain 
class of boats could ply freely between those two points and if at an intermediate 
point a depot can be established so that at all times reshipments may be made for 
a couthern market, the trade will naturally settle into that channel. 

These reasons are obvious to all, and it is therefore desirable to seek an outlet 
from some intermediate point, situated first for the facility of reaching it by the 
most direct route from the south, and possessing advantages as a port for water 


communications. Here, again, we must seek our map of Arkansas: From ob- 


servation, and a correct knowledge of the outlets of that State, White river pre- 
sents at once, from its mouth to the mouth of Big Black, the natural channel for 
water communication. From that point nature, aided by art in the building of 


dams and locks, will give a slack water navigation for large steamers, for a dis- 
tance of 125 miles, to the town of Forsyth in our own State, to the map of which 
we must now refer. From this town, bya rail road to the head of Sac river, at 
the town of Springfield, we communicate with the waters of the Missouri river ; 
continuing this improvement down the valley of the Sac, which is most admira- 
bly adapted for such a work, we reach a very considerable point on the Osage 
river. Now cast your eye on the country between Springfield and Osceola—and 
taking Oscecla as a centre, with a line of 100 miles, describe a circle within whose 
circumference are elements sufficient for an independent nation ; land to support 
the inhabitants of Great Britain, minerals to keep her surplus population employed, 
and water power sufficient to drive one-half of her powerful machinery. ll, 
all of which are now wasting upon the desert air, becavse of their isclation from 
a market. The trade of the Osage, by an imprgvement of that river, must all 
inevitably seek the southern route, instead of taking the long and circuitous one 
to St. Louis; and it is a remarkable fact that long after the Missouri is closed by 
ice, the Osage is open to Osceola, and from the nature of that stream, is rarely 
closed by ice ; hence, except in the extreme cold weather, navigation would con- 
tinue during the most of the year. 

From Osceola we again start on our northward route, and crossing the point of 
country between the Osage and Grand rivers, we touch the stream near the mouth 
of Deep Water Creek, and following the valley of the Grand river to its head, 
we come on the main elevated plateau, or prairie level which divides the waters 
of the Osage from those which flow immediately into the Missouri. The route 
from this point is an easy one, in nearly a direct line to the town of Independence, 
and thence by her own rail road to the Missouri river. 

In offering this route to the consideration of the people, I do so because | be- 
lieve it to be the only practicable one for a new State like ours, to undertake its 
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construction. The distance from the Missouri river to the White river, is about 
two hundred miles. The cost of a rail road through such a country would be 
about six thousand dollars per mile—total, $1,200,000, and this would be all that 
our State would be required to do. 

The White river, from Forsyth to Big Black, a distance of 124 miles, would 
cost not exceeding $400,000 to render it navigable for a large class of steamers, 
which will ply directly from Forsyth to New Orleans—the time required for 
which, will be about four days—thus placing the Missouri river at this point, 
within five days communication with New Orleans!—which now takes ten. 
Relative to the construction of the locks and dams on White river, no improve- 
ment in the country can offer such facilities. The rock always laying convenient, 
and an abundance of good timber ready for the construction of the work. By 
this improvement we shall unite the interests of the State of Arkansas as wellas 
that of the citizens of New Orleans, for by it anew country and a new trade will 
be opened to that great mart. 

White river, taking its rise in the northwest part of Arkansas, after entering 
Missouri and crossing its south boundary line four times, leaves the State and 
holds its course through the northern part of the State of Arkansas until it reaches 
the Big Black, when, by a southeast course, it flows towards the Mississippi and 
empties into that stream but a short distance above the Arkansas river. Watered 
by this stream are some of the finest lands in the State, while immediately on its 
banks are the most extensive, and the richest beds of ore—iron, copper, silver and 
gold, have all been discovered, and all except the gold, in considerable quantities. 
The beds of iron are more extensive, aud as rich as those in Missouri. Fine 
marbles of various qualities and varieties are here ready for transportation. No 
stream in this whole valley possesses more facilities for water power than that 
portion of White river which will be improved by slack water. Here can be 
erected iron and copper works, and factories of every kind. And we have the 
satisfaction of knowing that in this work we shall unite the interests of all the 
counties in Arkansas bordering on that river. 

Having at some length presented my views upon the subject of the improve- 
ments with reference to the interests which the two States of Missouri and Ar- 
kansas have in them, I will now proceed to present a more enlarged view, and one 
which 1 hope for its own sake will attract the attention of the nation at large, not 
looking, however, at the author, but at the great results which may flow from the 
prosecution of such a scheme. 

Three great projectors have recently presented to the citizens of the United 
States three seperate and distinct routes from the Atlantic to the Pacific oceans— 


viz.: Whitney, Wilkes, and last, though not least, Lieut. Maury. Presuming 
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that all are well acquainted with the two former, I hasten to give a sketch of that 
proposed by the last author, M. F. Maury, Lieutenant United States Navy, than 
whom a more talented man in his profession there is not in all our country. Af- 
ter many arguments, cogent and solid, in favor of his “Circle Route,” [which my 
limits do not permit me to quote, but which you may find in the Southern Litera- 
ry Messenger and the May number of the Western Journal, of St. Louis,] he 
proceeds to shew that the nearest point on the Mississippi river, from China to the 
United States, via. Monterey on the Pacific, is Memphis, in Tennessee, and here 
Iam certainly of his opinioa; and, from the first perusal of his ably written ar- 
guments, concur in the selection of that city as the starting point from the Missis- 
sippi river on the great western route to the East Indies. Lieut. Maury proposes 
starting from the valley of the Arkansas, as a proper channel for a railroad across 
the Sierra to the head of the Gila, which empties into the Rio Colorado—and, by 
an improvement of that stream by dams and locks—pass down that stream to their 
junction at the head of the California Gulf. To this route I have but one serious 
objection, and from the general tenor of Lieut. Maury’s letter, I judge that upona 
more careful examination of the map of the country, he will perceive that I am 
correct. 

From Memphis, a due west line will reach the Arkansas river on the old Cher- 
okee trace, at the mouth of Point Remove creek. This, therefore, would be the 
most direct route to the Arkansas, but an impracticable one, in consequence of 
the nature of the country between the White river and the Arkansas. Therefore, 
from the White river at the mouth of Little Red, which is precisely in the direct 
line, a turn must be made up the valley of that stream, by which the summit or 
prairie level may be attained near the head of Cadron Creek, a smell stream 
which empties into the Arkansas. By this the valley of Arkansas may be 
reached. Following that valley to the mouth of the Canadian river, the topogra- 


phy of the country from that point, demonstrates the only feasible route to the 
Sierra—which is, by the valley of that stream to its head, about forty-five miles 
east of SantaFe. The objections to this route lie mainly at the head of the Can- 


adian, which present themselves in the immense and deep canons through which 
that stream passes for more than fifty miles, some two thousand feet below the 
level of the country, the ascent to which is impracticable fora rail road from any 
point on that river. Cols. Long and Gregg describe the immense plain south oi 
this stream, known as the “ Staked Plains,” as being sterile and barren beyond 
conception, of an altitude of more than 2,000 feet above the streams. 

Driven from this route, we must return to Memphis and seek another against 
which no objections can be urged—but from the advantages which it naturally 
possesses above all others, entitle it to a proper consideration. 
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Monterey, on the Pacific, and the north bend of the White river, in the State 
of Missouri, are precisely on the same parallel of 36 deg. 38 min., Memphis be- 
ing on the latitude of 25 deg. 38 min. A circle passing through Monterey and 
Memphis, must necessarily pass near Forsyth, and passing down White river, 
would make that stream its near neighbor in its whole distance to Big Black. 
From Memphis to Big Black, government has already prepared the road bed for a 
railroad; and from that point to Forsyth, should our contemplated work be com- 
pleted, and from thence to the Missouri, we will have accomplished a large por- 
tion of the work to Santa Fe. 

That a railroad to Santa Fe must go as far north as the valley of the Osage, 
I conceive no competent person acquainted with the nature of the country, will 
deny; hence, we must, from Osceola, follow the valley of the Osage to its head, 
which point is about fifty miles east of Council Grove, on the main trader’s route 
from Independence to Santa Fe. From that point to Santa Fe a railroad can be 
constructed with more ease, and at less cost than in any section of the United 
States. The distance from Memphis to Santa Fe, by that route, will be as fol- 
lows: 

From Memphis to White river 85 miles, by railroad; from Big Black to For- 
syth 125 miles, by slack water; from Forsyth to Osceola 115 miles, by railroad : 
from Osceola to Marie des Sygnes 50 miles, by slack water; from Marie des Syg- 
nes, by Council Grove, to Santa Fe, 800 miles, by railroad—total, 1,175. Thus 
making the distance from Memphis to Santa Fe, 1,175 miles, by the valley of 


the Osage. Now, by the railroad ronte from Osceola to the Missouri river, at In- 


dependence—we shall connect the Mississippi, at Memphis, with the upper Mis- 


souri—taking advantage of the whole ®@f that trade, will lengthen the general 
route only forty miles; but, by a change from the slack water of the Osage, to 
the more rapidly moving rail cars, we shall gain in time, which, on this lengthy 
route, is quite a desideratum. 

Having planned a route, in this hasty manner, from Memphis to Santa Fe, or 
some more convenient point on the Rio Grande, from that point we must seek a 
more practicable route to the mountains, over which we must pass to gain the 
great valley which lies immediately west of the Rio Colorado. We know that 
a route may be obtained by following the Rio Grande from Santa Fe to Christobal, 
or lower down, to Diego, and from thence west to the head of the Gila, and by 
slack water render that stream navigable to the head of the Gulf of California, 
and thence to Monterey ; but this route carries us too far out of the great circle 
route, as near which we have endeavored to keep, as the nature of the country 
would admit. I would, therefore, propose the following ronte, unti: a farther ex- 
amination of that Terra n Cognita, or Great Basin, described by Lieut. Col. Fre- 
mont, which lies between the Colorado and the Sierra Nevada, east of Monterey 
shall point out a more direct and practicable route, or force us to adopt the line of 
Gila. From Santa Fe, following up the valley of the Rio Grande, and ascending 
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the Rio Chama, we reach the summit of the Sierra Madre, where a branch of the 
Colorado, called the Jaquesella, takes its rise—down the valley of this stream to 
its junction with the Colorado—we obtain a practicable route. From the mouth 
of this stream, the Colorado may be easily rendered navigable for steamers of a 
large class to the head of the California Galf. And from thence to San Diego, 
on the Pacific coast, a railroad may be constructed. And from the reports which 
we have of the country between San Diego and the head of the Rio San Buena 
ventura, we may readily obtain a practicable route to the bay of Monterey. 

Having thus traced a route from Memphis, on the Mississippi river, to Mon- 
terey, on the Pacific, to carry out more at length the views suggested by Lieut 
Maury, I have done so Ist, because from my intimate acquaintance with the to- 
pography of the coantry east of Santa Fe, I deemed it a duty I owe to the citizens 
of my own State, to point out a route in which they are so deeply interested ; 
and, 2dly, I lay some claim to the originality of the idea of uniting the Atlantic 
with the Pacific ocean, by a chain of internal improvements. It wasa subject of 
frequent conversation between Col. W. D. Gilpin (now commanding a battalion 
of volunteers on the Arkansas,) and myself, in the year 1838. The route pro- 
posed by Col. Gilpin, was to connect the head of the Missouri with the head of 
the Columbia, the same route ajterwards proposed by Capt. Wilkes, and concur- 
red in by Lieut. Col. Fremont. To this route my objections was always its indi- 
rectness, and the difficulties at the mouth of the Columbia. But, that a more 
southern route could be obtained, I never could ascertain from good authority, 
until, by reading the report of Gen. Kearny, | discovered that a passage could be 
obtained across the Sierra west of the Rio Grande, and thence down the Rio Gila; 
and that the only objection which could hg urged against the route, would be the 
immense canons through which that stream passes on its way to join the Colora- 
do. Hence, from recent reports of travelers, I have proposed the route from 
Santa Fe by the Rio Chama, and, by crossing the Sierra at its head, meet the 
Jaquesila, and through its valley and that of the Colorado, reach the waters of 
the Pacific. But little is known of the Colorado above the mouth of the Gila. 
hence, we have no certainty that it would benefit us, or itself be an aid to the 
general route ; my own impression, however, is, that the route would be much 
improved by taking it down the valley of that stream, and that it would open to 
us a new country, which, from its situation, thay be one of the most delightful 
for climate, soil and productions. 

In conclusion, I would now suggest that a convention should be held at Spring- 
field, on the fourth Monday in October, at which should be invited delegates 
from ail the counties in the State, and in Arkansas, who are interested in this im- 
provement. 

i hope you will, therefore, proceed immediately to call a county meeting, to 
take the initiatory steps to effect this object. Respectiully, your ob’t serv’t, 

WILLIAM R. SINGLETON. 
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ART. V.—THE RISE, PROGRESS AND INFLUENCE OF THE FINE ARTS. 


BY ALFRED 8. WAUGH, ESQ. 


ARCHITECTURE—Conc.uvep. 

Tue cathedrals of Milan, in Italy, Brussels, in Belgium, Notre-Dame, in Paris, 
and others throughout the continent of Europe; York-Minster, Litchfield, Canter- 
bury and Westminster, in England, are the most renowned structures in the gothic 
style of architecture in existence. Many more could be adduced, but their 
names would only serve to lengthen out this paper to no valuable purpose. | 
shall only speak of this last named Abbey and its accompanying Chapel, built by 
Henry the VIL.* 

«It was a noble idea,” says Petit, in his remarks on church architecture, “to 
dedicate to the service of the infinite Creator, a temple, apparently indefinite in 
its extent, through which the eye might range without discerning the limit or 
measure; and the skill with which this idea was worked out meets with no par- 
allel in the best days of classical art.” 

My first visit to the venerable Abbey of Westminster, is too indelibly engraven 
on my memory, ever to be erased. I entered its sacred precinets by Poet’s Cor- 
ner, and found myself surrounded with the monuments of Chaucer, Spenser 
Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, Addison, Pope, Dryden, Goldsmith, and others, whose 
names belong tofame. Instantly I felt the influence of the hallowed resting place 
of genius. I was hushed to silence almost as great as that of the marble effigies 
which surrounded me. Lightly and reverently I walked through the fane, fo: 
the mouldering dust beneath my feet once glowed with the celestial spark 


“6 That wak’d to exstacy the living lyre.” 
> . . * oo * 
*“‘ The storied urn and animated bust,” 


spoke feelingly to my heart, a silent, but expressive eloquence, and 
*¢ Altho’ no real voice or sound,” 

came from the sculptured features of the mighty dead, they held communion with 
each other, in deep and impressive language. On every hand I was surrounded 
by the marble forms of those whose genius and talents made glorious and tranquil 
the pathway of existence. Whose virtues ennobled their various walks through 
life, incite the present race to follow their example, and for ages yet to come will 
serve as beacons to future generations to run the same race, and win for them- 
selves the same undying renown. 


I could scarcely withdraw from this consecrated spot, to view the other parts 


of the building, crowded as they are with the tombs of kings, and conquerors, 
and priests, and statesmen. The trophies of many a brave warrior who fought 
in Palestine hung in damp decay o’er the remnants of mortality, telling the sad 


*The Lady Chapel of Westminster Abbey, built by Henry’ VII, to receive his 
tomb. Ithas been said the number of statues, within and without this Chapel, 
amounted to three thousand. Many of these may have been destroyed—even at 
this day the number is very great, . 
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tale of earthly grandeur, and the nothingness of life. Those who on earth ward 
with each other, now slept in repose, side by side. I could not help feeling the 
power of that great leveler, Death, upon contemplating the graves of Pitt and Fox. 
Their ashes slept quietly in close proximity, unconscious of jarring elements of 
party strife, of triumph and defeat, and [ turned from the sight of their last cold 
bed, if not a better, at least, a more reflective being. 

In this mood I ascended to a small chapel immediately behind the chancel, and 
there beheld the sword, helmet and shield of Edward, the Black Prince, and the 
curiously carved oak chair, in which the sovereigns of England are crowned. 
Beneath the seat is the famous stone, brought from Scone, in Scotland, which, 
according to tradition, was once the pillow on which the patriarch Jacob rested 
his head, when in a vision he saw angels ascending and descending on a ladder 
that reached from earth to Heaven. 


But that which interested me still more, was the architectural splendorof Henry 
the Seventh’s chapel. On reaching the east end of the Abbey, I ascended a flight 
of black, marble steps, beneath.a deep, dark, and Jow gothic arch, to gates of 
bronze, exquisitely wrought in the most florid gothic ornaments,t through which 
I beheld the main body of the chapel. A thin, bluish haze floated within its hal- 
Jowed walls, adding an indescribable charm to the subdued and partially admitted 
light of day, as it streamed through the elaborately stained glass windows of this 
magnificent temple. A solemn stillness reigned throughout the whole building— 
an awe-inspiring—a commanding silence, which impressed me with feelings which 
i never before experienced. I gazed,in silent admiration at this superb fabric 
Its clustered columns supporting a roof of the most exquisite tracery, from which 
descended elaborately wrought pendants, like colossal stalactites, gave it an air 
of enchantment far beyond the powers of description. The whole interior of 
this chapel is of cut stone, without any coatiag of cement or plaster, and so finely 
finished its minutest details, that the visiter is at a]oss which most to admire—the 


genius which planned, or the skill which executed it. So apparently light and 


airy does the whole seem to the spectator, that you fancy yourself realizing the 


fairy creations of some eastern story-teller, rather than looking upon a substantial 
building of stone and mortar. 


In the east end is the highly finished and minutely wrought bronze altar tomb 
of its jounder, having his own effigy, and that of his queen, reposing on it, 
curiously and beautifully executed. The whole tomb is surrounded with a screen 
of gothic tracery in the same material. 


}These gates are what is termed open work, which allows the visiter tosee the 
interior before he enters. 

t* The architecture of the tomb has a mixture of Roman arches and decoration: 
very different from the arches of the chapel. which are all pointed ; the figures of 
the tomb have a better proportion and drawing, in the naked, than those of the 
chapel; but the figures of the chapel are very superior in natural simplicity an 
grandeur of character and drapery.”°—[F ]axman’s Lectures on Sculpture, page 24, 
London, 1829. The sculptor of this monument was Torrigiano. 
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In one of the side aisles is the marble effigy of Queen Elizabeth, and in the 
other that of her beautiful but unfortunate victim, Mary of Scots. 

Who can look upon the tombs of these sister Queens, without thinking of the 
beauty, accomplishments, and loveliness of poor Mary—without giving utterance 
to a deep felt sigh for her miseries and tragic death, or, not feel respect for the 
talents, admiration for the greatness, and pity and contempt for the vanity, selfish- 
ness and cruelty of her oppressor, Elizabeth. A few brief years rolled on in the 
trackless course, and the oppressor followed the oppressed to the last resting place 
of mortality. They are now at peace. Let charity throw the cold chain ot 
silence o’er their memories, and blot out the faults of the one and the foibles of the 
other, for their glittering crowns could not save them from the frailties of the 
human race. 

In the east end of the left aisle, is a monument to the infants who were mur- 
jered in the tower by order of Richard the Third, and, if I mistake not, theit 
bodies rest beneath. 

In contemplating this noble triumph of gothic architecture, the beholder is im- 
pressed with a sense of self-annihilation, and a degree of deep reverence waits 
upon his footsteps as he moves along its tesselated pavement. He is lost in 
amazement at the immensity of skill and ingenuity which he sees around him. 
It becomes engraven on his memory, nor time, nor space can blot it out, for, to 
remember it forever, he has to stand but once beneath its lofty vault. 

There is no style of architecture so befitting a house dedicated to the solemn 
worship of Almighty God, as the gothic, for it admits of a variety of ornaments, 
nnd when of an appropriate character, cannot fail of producing the happiest effect 
m our devotional feelings. But of all ornaments, the most appropriate is the 
great symbol of our faith. This was adopted by the early christians simply to 
listinguish them from the surrounding heathen, who déspised the christian rebi- 
gion because of the sufferings and ignominious death of our Saviour. In ordet 
to show how little such contumelies and coutempt prevailed with them, the 
Fathers adopted the sign of the cross in preference to all others, as an dhtward 
mark, whereby they could more easily be distinguished. It is, therefore, says the 
author of Anglican Church Architecture. of all decorations the most appropriate 


that can be introduced in ecclesiastical architecture, and like ‘a guardian crest,’ 


ought to be placed on the summit of every structure that is dedtcated to the sol- 


emn services of the church. 
« And we will not conceal the precious cross 
Like men ashamed. The sun with its first smile 
Shall greet that symbol crowning the low pile, 
And the tresh air ‘ of incense breathing morn,’ 
Shall wooingly embrace it; and green moss 
Creep round its arms through centuries unborn.” 


Gladstone remarks, in his Church Principles: «It has been observed as a cir- 
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cumstance full of meaning, that no man knows the names of the architects of our 
cathedrals. They left no record of their names upon the fabrics, as if they would 
have nothing there that would suggest any other idea than the glory of that God, 
to whom the edifices were devoted for perpetual and solemn worship ; nothing to 
mingle a meaner association with the profound sense of His presence ; or, as if 
at the joy of having built Him a house, there was no want left unfulfilled—no 
room for the question whether it is good for man tolive in posthumous renown.” 

Who can read the glowing works of the immortal bard of Abbotsford, without 
realizing the halls and castles of the feudal chieftains of the middle ages? 
Whose pen can describe the rich tracery of the gothic so well as Scott, or whose 
truthfulness lead you to a view of the solemn grandeur‘of churches, the sombre 
gloom of monasteries, or the massive strength of donjonsdark and deep, than 
this Wizard of the North? All the poetry and romance of former times impreg- 
nate the atmosphere which surrounds the graphic delineations of his pen. We 
become actually familiar with the imposing stateliness of civil architecture—we 
revel in the halls of princes, and are subdued by the softened light of mid-day, 
as it streams in many colors through the stained glass windows upon the marble 
pavement of a cathedral. 

This noble art lends itself to our comforts, our protection, our elegances and 
Juxuries, and to our devotions when bowed in humble supplication before the 
throne of the Supreme, Grand Architect of the Universe, surrounding us with an 
atmosphere of reverence which should ever accompany the building dedicated to 
the solemn worship of the Most High. 

Like its sisters, it indeed ranks the nations where it is cultivated high in the 
scale of civilization, and is truly a good criterion by which to judge of the re- 
finement of a people ; but with all its vast powers, its grandeur and magnificence, 
it must obey the immutable law, and sooner or later sink to decay. 


« The cloud cap’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temple—yea, this great globe itself, 
Must be dissolved ; and like the baseless, 
Unsubstantial fabric of a vision 

Leave not a wreck behind.” 


Next subject, Sculpture. 





ART. VI—HEMP. 


CANNABIS. Class and Order, diecia pentandria, Nat. Ord. Scabride, Linn. 
Urtica, Jus. 

Gen. Ch. Male. Cal. perianth five cleft; segment oblong, accuminately obtuse, 
concave. Cor. none. Stam. filaments five, capillary, very short ; anthets oblong, 
four-cornered. Female. Cal. perianth one-leafed, oblong, acuminate, opening lon- 
gitudinally on one side, permanent. Cor. none. Pist. germ very small ; styles two, 
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very long; stigmas acute. eric. the permanent calyx closely covering the seed 
Seed not globular, depressed, two-valved. 

Ess. Ch. Male. Calyx five cleft; Corolla none. Female’ calyx one-leaied, 
entire, opening on one side; corolla none; styles two; nut two-valved, within 


the closed calyx. 

Sp. 1 .Cannabis Sativa. Linn. HEMP. (Ger. Hanf; Du. Hennip, Kennip 
Da. Hamp. ; Sw. Hampa; Fr. Chanvre; {t. Canape; Sp. Canamo; Rus. Ca- 
napli, Kanopel; Pol. Konope,) Leaves opposite. Root annual. Stem upright, 
obscurely quadrangular, a little hairy. Leaves petioled, digitate; leaflets five 
or seven, lanceolate, accuminate, serrated, outer ones the smallest. Male flowers 
in small loose racemes, or spikes at the ends of the stems and branches. Femai 
flowers, axilliary, solitary, very small. Both kinds sometimes occur on the same 
plant, but always one of them very few in prepoition to the other. 


The history of hemp, like that of most of the cultivated plants of the old 
world, is obscure. 

It is said by Herodotus, to bea native of Scythia. According to Linneus, it 
grows wild in the East Indies. Thunberg says itgrows in Japan. Gmelin found 
it in Tartary, and it is stated in Rees’ Cyclopedia, that Father Hennepin found it 
among the Illinois of North America; while others have supposed hemp to be a 
native of Persia. Were these accounts all true, they would give to hemp a wider 
range of climate than that of almost any other plant. But we conclude, that in 
these and other historical facts in relation to hemp, the Cannabis Sativa has been 
confounded with the Cannabis Indica, the Dakka or Bangua of the Indians. 
This isa plant with a taller stem; leaves alternate; stem nearly cylindrical, 
smaller, more branched, and harder than that of the preceding species. Leaflets 
linear-lanceolate, very sharp pointed; in the male plant five or seven, in the 
female commonly but three, on a petiole ; near the top entirely simple; a native oi 
the East Indies. Its hard stem and thin bark render it incapable of being wrought 
into filaments and spun, likecommonhemp. It hasa strong smell, a little like that 
of tobacco. The Indians make of its bark, and the expressed juice of the leaves 
and seeds, a liquor which has an intoxicating quality ; and, if they wish to produce 
a stronger effect, they either chew or smoke the dried leaves, mingled with tobacco. 

A little nutmeg, cloves, camphor, and opium, mixed with its juice, on 
the composition which the Indians call majeh, and which, according to Clu- 
sius, is the same as the malach of the Turks.* Milburn, in his Oriental 
Commerce, says: ‘‘ Hemp has been cultivated in Bengal, from the remotest 
antiquity ; but not as in Europe, for the purpose of being manufactured into 
cloth and cordage. In the Hindoo economy, it serves as a substitute for malt: 
a favorite intoxicating liquor called Banga, being produced fromit. This, also, is 
the use to which it is applied in Egypt.” Here the term “ Hemp” is used, with- 
out taking notice of the species; but it is conclusive, from what we have said 


e Rees’ Cyclopedia, title Cannabis. 
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before, that the hemp spoken of by Milburn is the Cannatis Indica or Bangua. 
Rees says: “It does not appear that the ancients were acquainted with the 
use of hemp, in respect to the thread it affords. Pliny, who speaks of that 
plant in his Natural History, lib. xx, chap. 23, says not a word of this; content- 
ing himself with extolling the virtues of its stem, leaves, and root. In efiect, 
what some writers of the Roman antiquities remark, viz: that the hemp neces- 
sary for the use of war, wasall stored up in two cities of the western empire, 
viz: at Ravenna and Vienne, under the direction of two procurators, called procu- 
ratores linificit, must be understood of linum or flax.” 

From comparing these accounts, we conclude that the Cannabis Sativa, the 
hemp of commerce, was unknown to the ancients; or, if the plant was known, 
it was used in Europe and Asia Minor, for the same purposes as was the Can- 
nabis Indica in the East Indies. Nor have we any certain account that it has 
been produced in the East Indies, even to the present day, for any purpose what- 
ever. And hence we conclude that it is a native of, perhaps, the more northern 
parts of the temperate zone. 

The article of commerce known as Inp1An or Sunn hemp, is the fibre of the 
Crotolaria junca, a small plant, with a stem about three feet high, and, in some 
respects, resembles the rush. “It is grown in various parts of Hindostan. The 
strongest, whitest, and most durable species at Comercolly. During those periods 
of the late war, when the intercourse with the Baltic was interrupted, and hemp 
bore an enormous price, large quantities of Sunn were imported ‘into England;’ 
but, the fibre being comparatively weak, the article was not found to answer, and 
the importation has since been discontinued.’”* In the report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, he places Manilla and Sunn hemp, jute, Sisal grass, coir, &c., un- 
der one head; and hence we have no means at hand, of ascertaining to what 
extent the article is used in fhis country. s 

Manitia Hemp is made of the fibrous bark or epidermis of the wild banana, 


(musa textilis,) a species which grows in great abundance m some of the most 
northerly of the Spice Islands. In the great [sland Mindanao, one of the Phil- 
ippines, it is said to fill extensive forests. 

Corr is the fibre from the husks of the cocoa nut, separated by steeping it in 
water, spun into yarn, and manufactured into cordage; this is esteemed as one oi 
the strongest of all the vegetable fibres, and constitutes an important article of 
commerce. According to McCulloch, Ceylon alone exports annually 3,000,000 
Ibs. of coir; a large quantity is also exported from the Maldive Islands. 


Russia produces about as much hemp as the balance of the world. We have 
met with no statistics showing the entire amount of production in that country ; 
but, in a published letter from the Hon. C. 8. Morehead, a member of Congress 
from Kentucky, he says: “The entire product of hemp in Russia, has been dif- 
Perhaps that which places it at two hundred and forty millions 


ferently estimated. 


« Milburn’s Oriental Commerce. 
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of pounds, isnot far wrong. One-half of this amount is exported either in its 
crude or manufactured state, and the home value of which, some years ago, was 
estimated at $10,000,000. 

According to a table showing the import and export trade of Russia, published 
in the Merchants’ Magazine for April, 1848, the exports of manufactured hemp, 
for three years, is thus stated: in 1844, 2,970,636 pads; in 1845, 2,841,718 do; 
and in 1846, 2,695,652 do.; making an annual average of 2,836,002 pads, (which 
we suppose to mean the same as poods ;) estimating the pad, or pood, at 36 Ibs., 
the average annual export for these three years is equal to 35,575 tons, or 102,- 
096,072 lbs. The product of France is put down at about one hundred millions 
of pounds. This we think too high an estimate, for she imports from Italy and 
Russia from seven to eight millions annually, to supply the wants of the country. 
Hemp is grown extensively in Italy, but we have met with no statistics showing 
the quantity produced there. 

According to the estimate made by the Commissioner of Patents, the hemp crop 
of the United States, for the year 1847, is set down at 27,750 tons—equal to 194,- 
062 bales, at 320 lbs. each, or 62,160,000 lbs; this he divides among the hemp 
producing States, as follows: to Kentucky, 15,000 tons; Missouri, 10,000 do.; 
Tennessee, 1,000 do.; Ohio, 600 do.; Illinois, 600 do., and Indiana 550 do This 
estimate is, in our opinion, too large by several thousand tons. . By reference to 
the quantity received at St. Louis for five years, we find the average annual re- 
ceipts to be 7,071 tons, allowing 320 lbs. to the bale. The receipts of each year 
are as follows: 37,553 bales in 1843; 62,732 do. in 1844; 30,985 do. in 1845? 
34,738 do. in 1846, and 81,505 in 1847—being an average of 49,506 bales an- 
nually. 

The receipts at St. Louis from the first of January to first of July, for three 
years, as reported by the Missouri Republican, are as follows: In 1846, 21,288 
bales; in 1847, 59,647, and in 1848, 24,831—thus showing that the quantity re- 
ceived for the first six months in the present year, is only 3,549 bales more than 
in the year 1846, when the price was quite low compared to the present; and 
34,816 bales less than was received in the same period last year. In 1846 nearly 
two-thirds of the whole quantity was received in the first six months, and last 
year more than three fourths of the import for the year was received before the 
first of July ; and this year it will require that as much should be received, 
(lacking a few bales,) in the last as in the first six months, to bring the quantity up 


to theaverage of the Jast five years, say 49,506 bales. But when we consider 
that the price has been fair, and the navigation favorable during the most of the 
season, we conclude that, although the quantity received since the iirst of July 
has been comparatively large, yet the receipts for the year will fall below the 
average, and will, in all probability, not exceed the average of the last five years, 
and may fall below it, and that we shal! not be far from the truth in setting down 
the crop of Missouri for 1847 at 7,000 tons or 50,000 bales; and if we accept the 
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report of the Commissioner of Patents as true in al] other respects, yet his over 
statement for Missouri will reduce the quantity of hemp produced in 1847, to less 
than 25,000 tons. This, however, is quite equal to the home demand, and the 
amount shipped eastward by the three principal routes last year. There was re- 
ceived at New Orleans in 1847, 60,238 bales; shipped eastward from Pittsburgh, 
3,311; from Buffalo, by the New York Canal, 1,062, and from Oswego, 781— 
in all, 65,392 bales, making 9,342 tons, or 20,925,440 pounds. If we suppose 
the cotton crop to have been 2,000,000 bales, and that it requires fifteen pounds 
of bagging and rope to the bale, this will have required 13,393 tons, equal to 
93,751 bales of 320 pounds each, or 30,000,000 pounds, making the eastern and 
southern demand last year 22,735 tons. If the demand at these points in 1848, 
should be equal to that of 1847, there would be only about 2,000 tons left for the 
consumption of the west; an amount which we imagine to be insufficient. And 
if the cotton cropof the present should be large, or should reach 2,200,000 bales, 
which may be considered an average, there must be a scarcity of hemp until the 
crop of 1848 comes to-market, unless the stocks in the east, and in the hands oi 
manufacturers in the west, remaining over from last year, are unusuaily large. 
These views are based mainly on the supposition that the estimate of the Com- 
missioner of Patents, in regard to the crop of the Ohio Valley is correct. We 
incline to the opinion that his estimate for Kentucky is too high. 

But itis not so much our purpose to speculate on the demand and supply of the 
present season, as to enquire into the prospects of enlarging the consumption, and 
the cause of the frequent and great fluctuations of price. We have looked care- 
fully into the imports of both the raw and manufactured article, and have made 
the following table from the report of the Secretary of the Treasury for the year 
1845, showing the amount of raw and manufactured hemp imported into the 
United States from 1830 to 1845, inclusive. A small portion of this was doubt- 
less exported, but we have no means of ascertaining the amount at present. We 


have seen no statement of the quantity imported in 1836. 


Hemp. Value. Manufactures of Cotton Bagging. Value. 
Cwt. Hemp—Value, 


1831, 51,909 $295,706 $988,153 207,906 yds. $18,966 
1832, 150,739 866,865 796,461 803,489 87,966 
1833, 94,026 470,973 1,544,663 1,421,185 158,681 
1834, 102,211 514,743 894,677 1,962,920 237,260 
1835, 102,163 528,981 867,858 7,054,789 924,036 
1836, 147,190 815,558 717,101 13,203,095 1,791,451 
1837, 84,965 483,792 . 695,888 3,431,675 429,251 
1838, 81,391 512,506 730,362 1,670,347 173,325 
1839, 87,461 607,766 857,635 2,093,693 220,023 
1840, 93,788 686,777 687,717 2,986,075 310,211 
1841, 72,962 561,039 977,764 6,786,889 723,678 
1842, 39,730 267,849 851,710 4,885,255 421,824 
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1343, 36,269 228,882 345,270 1,410,628 105,483 

1844, 50,752 262,365 821,261 None reported. 

1845, 28,155 145,209 1,202,164 1,779,492 128,525 
The following table shows the import of hemp, raw and manufactured—Ma- 

nilla, jute, coir, cordilla or tow, sisal grass, sail duck, hempen goods, cordage 

cables, twine, cotton bagging, gunny bags, &c., for the year ending 30th June 


1847, taken from the report of the Secretary of the Treasury : 
Value retained 
Imported. Exported. for consumption. 


Hemp manufactured, tons, 476 8 $65,220 
Cordilla or tow of hemp and flax, $37,010 37,010 
Sail duck, value, 205,593 $12,648 192,845 
Hempen goods, value, 468,892 35,505 433,387 
Cordage, tarred and untarred, 

cables, twine, &c., value, 97,191 53,290 43,901 
Cotton bagging, value, 10,856 10,856 
Gunny bags, value 49,832 7,158 42,674 


Total, $1,002,585 
From the foregoing table it will be seen that the quantity of foreign hemp re- 
tained for consumption, in 1847, including sail duck, hempen goods, cordage, 


gunny bags, &c., amount to $1,002.585. Only $102,230 of this amount consists 
of unmanufactured hemp, including cordilla or tow, valued at $37,010, and if we 
suppose one-half of the value of the manufactured articles to consist in the raw 
material, this will show the quantity of the foreign material consumed, to be of 
the value of $550,000, equal to about 5,500 tons at present prices, or say one- 
fifth of the crop. 

Thus, it will be seen, that if we should furnish raw material to the full extent 
of the home demand, and exclude entirely the foreign material, it would only 
require an increase of about 20 per cent. over the crop of 1847. It is not prob- 
able, however, that we shall for a long time exclude entirely the Manilla and some 
of the other sorts of East India hemp, as limited quantities of these will continue 
to be required for particular purposes. But with proper attention to the prepara- 
tion of hemp for market, with a modification of the present tariff, we shail doubt- 
less in a few years cease to import more than perhaps from one to two hundred 
thousand dollars worth of hemp, including both the raw and manufactured arti- 
cles. By theact of 1846, regulating the tariff, a duty of 30 per cent. is imposed 
on raw hemp; this we esteem aliberal protection. But, when manufactured, it 
is only*subject to a duty of 20 per cent. This operates in the nature of a bounty 
to the foreign manufacturer, and it is evident that if this law continues, other 
countries will cease to send us the raw material, and instead thereof send us the 
fabric; and this will lessen the protection to the grower, and tend to the encour- 
agement of the foreign manufacturer, at the expense of our own. To one un- 
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acquainted with the difficulty of adjusting the details of a tariff, this would ap- 
pear like a blunder ; but, whatever may have been the cause, it invalues an ab- 
surdity in our history of legislation, and we trust that that part of the country, 
at least, which is interested in hemp growing, will ask for an amendment. 

{t does not appear, by the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, that we ex- 
ported any hemp in the year ending on the 30th June, 1847; and unless we can 
compete successfully with Russia and Italy, in the foreign markets, it will be per- 
ceived that the prospect for an increased demand at home is limited mainly by the 
increase of cotton growing, and of our national and civil marine; for we know 
of no new purposes in the economy of the country, to which the use of hemp is 
likely to be applied, and we conclude that a gradual increase in the production of 
five per cent. per annum, will be sufficient to meet the demand 

But, could we make such improvements in preparing our hemp for use, as 
would bring it into favor in foreign markets, we might calculate upon doubling 
our crop. By reference to McCulloch's Universal Geography, we find that the 
quantity of hemp retained in Great Britain, for consumption, in 1837, was 651,- 
613 ewt. and for 1838, 692,495 cwt—equal to an average of 34,625 tons for 
these two years. In the Patent Office report for 1845, it is stated that the quan- 
tity of hemp imported into Great Britain for the ten months ending on the 5th 
November, 1845, and for the same time in 1843 and °44, was as follows, viz: 
tor 1843, 511,557 cwt.; in 1844, 755,569 ewt.; and 1845, 700,034 cwt.— being 
an average of 31,117 tons in each period of ten months. From this we infer 
that there has been but little variation ir the quantity consumed in Great Britain 
since 1838. France imports about 8,000 tons. These two countries alone im- 
port nearly double the quantity produced in the United States in 1847 ; and if we 
could come in for an equal share of this tradeyand divide it with Russia and 
Italy, we might then double our crop; but, if this can be effected at all, it must 
be done by slow degrees, for it always requires a long time to drive an established 
customer out of market; and 1t may be well questioned, whether we can ever 
come in successful competition with the low price of labor in Russia, without 
improvements that will greatly diminish the cost of preparing hemp for market 
In one particular, however, if we rightly comprehend McCulloch’s table of char- 


ges on the importation of hemp, we possess an advantage over the Russian 


grower, whose article ia charged with customs and dues on exportation, amount- 
ing to £4 13s, 8d.—ahout $20 on the ton—valued at £40 but, if these charges 
still remain, the Government would, doubiless, abolish them, if this should become 
necessary to enable the producers to compete with us. 

If we suppose a crop of 25,000 tons to be a fair supply for our present wants, 
and we set down the yield at 600 lbs. per acre, this requires the cultivation of 
93,333 acres in hemp, and we should esteem an increase of five per cent., or an 
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addition of five thousand acres, annually, to the quantity sown, to be quite sufficient 
to keep pace with the increasing demand. Hence, it will be seen that, if our facts 
and deductions are true, or nearly so, there is little encouragement for extending 
the growth of hemp in the United States; and the growers will act unwisely, if 
they are tempted by remunerating prices, arising from accidental causes, to in- 
crease, materially, the quantity of land appropriated to its cultivation. 





THE MEXICAN TREATY. 
[CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 456.] 
ARTICLE XII. 
la consideration of the extension required by the boundaries of the United 
States, as defined in the fifth article of the present treaty, the Government of the 


United States engages to pay to that of the Mexican republic the sum of fifteen 
millions of dollars. 


Immediately after this treaty shall have been duly ratified by the Government 
oi the Mexican republic the sum of three millions of dollars shall be paid to the 


said Government by that of the United States, at the city of Mexico, in the gold 
or silver coin of Mexico. The remaining twelve millions of dollars shall be paid 
at the same place and in the same coin, in annual instalments of three millions of 
dollars each, together with interest on the same, at the rate of six per centum per 
annum. This interest shall begin to run upon the whole sum of twelve millions 
irom the day of the ratification of the present treaty by the Mexican Government, 
and the first of the instalments shall be paid at the expiration of one year from 
the same day. Together with each annual instalment, as it falls due, the whole 
interest accruing on such instalment from the beginning shall also be paid. 
ARTICLE XIII. 

The United States engage, moreover, to assume and pay to the claimants all the 
amounts now due them, and those hereafter to become due, by reason of the 
claims already liquidated and decided against the Mexican republic, under the con- 
ventions between the two republics severally concluded on the eleventh day of 
April eighteen hundred and thirty-nine, and on the thirtieth day of January, 
eighteen hundred and forty-three, so that the Mexican republic shall be absolutely 
exempt for the future, from all expenses whatever on account of the said claims. 


ARTICLE XIV. 

The United States do furthermore discharge the Mexican republic from all 
claims of citizens of the United States not heretofore decided against the Mexican 
government, which may have arisen previously to the date of the signatnre of 
this treaty ; which discharge shal] be fina] and perpetual, whether the said claims 
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be rejected or be allowed by the board of commissioners provided for in the foi- 
lowing article, and whatever shall be the total amount of those allowed. 
ARTICLE XV. 

The United States, exonerating Mexico from all demands on account of the 
claims of their citizens mentioned in the preceding article, and considering them 
entirely and forever cancelled whatever their amount be, undertake to make satis- 
faction for the same, to an amount not exceeding three and one quarter millions 
of dollars. To ascertain the validity and amount of those claims, a board of com- 
missioners shall be established by the government cf the United States, whose 
awards shall be final and conclusive ; provided, that in deciding upon the validity 
of each claim, the board shal} be guided and governed by the principles and rules 
of decision prescribed by the first and fifth articles of the unratfied convention, 
concluded at the city of Mexico on the twentieth day of November, one thousand 
eight hundred and forty-three; and in no case shall an award be made in favor of 
any claim not embraced by these principles and rules. 


If, in the opinion of the said board of commissioners, or of the claimants, any 
books, records, or documents, in the possession or power of the government of 
the Mexican republic, shall be deemed necessary to the just decision of any claim, 
the commissioners, or the claimants through them, shall within such period as 
Cungress may designate, make an application in writing for the same, addressed 
to the Mexican Minister for Foreign Affairs, to be transmitted by the Secretary of 
State of the United States; and the Mexican government engages, at the eerliest 


possible moment after the receipt of such demand, to cause any of the books, 


records, or documents, so specified, whica shall be in their possession or power, 
(or authenticated copies or extracts of the same¥ to be transmitted to the said Sec- 
retary of State, who shall immediately deliver them over to the said board of com- 
missioners: Provided, That no such application shall be made by it, or at the 
instance of, any claimant, until the facts which it is expected to prove by such 
books, records, or documents, shall have been stated under oath or affirmation. 


ARTICLE Xvi. 

Fach of the contracting parties reserves to itself the entire right to fortify what- 
ever point within its territory it may judge proper so to fortify for its security. 

ARTICLE XVII. 

The treaty of amity, commerce and navigation, concluded at the city of Mexico 
on the fifth day of April, A. D., 1831, between the United States of America and 
the United Mexican States, except the additional article, and except so far as the 
stipulations of said treaty may be incompatible with any stipulation contained in 
the present treaty, is hereby revived for the period of eight years from the day of 
the exchange of ratifications of this treaty, with the same force and virtue as if 
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incorporated therein; it being understood that each of the contracting parties re- 
serves to itself the right, at any time after the said period of eight years shall 
have expired, to terminate the same by giving one year’s notice of such intention 
to the other party. 

ARTICLE XVIII. 


All supplies whatever for troops of the United States in Mexico, arriving at 
ports in the occupation of such troops previous to the final evacuation thereof, 


although subsequently to the restoration of the custom-houses at such ports, shall 


_be entirely exempt from duties and charges of any kind; the government of the 
United States hereby engaging and pledging its faith to establish, and vigilantly to 
enforce, all possible guards for securing the revenue of Mexico, by preventing 
the importation, under cover of this stipnlation, of any articles other than such, 
both in kind and in quality, as shall really be wanted for the use and consump- 
tion of the forces of the United States during the time they may remain in Mex- 
ico. To this end it shall be the duty of all officers and agents of the United States 
to denounce to the Mexican authorities at the respective ports any attempts at a 
fraudulent abuse of this stipulation, which they may know of, or may have rea- 
son to suspect, and to give tosuch authorities all the aid in their power with re- 
gard thereto; and every such attempt, when duly proven and established by sen- 
tence of a competent tribunal, shall be punished by the confiscaticn of the property 
so attempted to be fraudulently introduced. 


ARTICLE XIX. 

With respect to all merchandize, effects, and property whatsoever, 
imported into ports of Mexico whilst in the occupation of the forces 
of the United States, whether by citizens of either republic, or by cit- 
izer.s or subjects of any neutral nation, the following rules shall be 
observed : 

1. All such merchandize, effects and property, if imported previously 
to the restoration of the custom-houses to the Mexican authorities as 
stipulated for in the third article of this treaty, shall be exempt from 
confiscation, although the importation of the same be prohibited by the 
Mexican tariff. 

2. The same perfect exemption shall be enjoyed by all such mer- 
chandize, effects and property, imported subsequently to the restoration 
of the custom-houses, and previously to the sixty days fixed in the fol- 
lowing article for the coming into force of the Mexican tariff at such 
ports respectively ; the said merchandize, effects, and property being, 
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however, at the time of their importation, subject to the payment of 





duties, as provided for in the said following article. 

3. All merchandise, effécts, and property, described in the two rules 
foregoing, shall, during their continuance at the place of importation, 
and upon their leaving such place for the interior, be exempt from all 
duty, tax or impost of every kind, under whatsoever title or denomi- 
nation. Nor shall they be there subjected to any charge, whatsoever, 
upon the sale thereof. 

4. All merchandise, effects, and property, described in the first and 
secend rules, which shall have been removed to any place in the in- 
terior, whilst such place was in the occupation of the forces of the 
United States, shall, during their continuance therein, be exempt from 
all tax upon the sale or consumption thereof, and from every kind of 
impost or contribution, under whatsoever title or denomination. 

5. But, if any merchandise, effects, or property, described in the 
first and second rules, shall be removed to any place not occupied at 
the time by the forces of the United States, they shall, upon their in- 
troduction into such place, or upon their sale or consumption there, 
be subject to the same duties which, under the Mexican laws, they 
would be required to pay in such cases if they had been imported in 
time of peace, through the maratime custom houses, and had there 
paid the duties conformably with the Mexican tariff. 

6. The owners of all merchandise, effects, or property, described in 
the first and second rnles, and existing in any port of Mexico, shall 
have the right to reship the same, exempt from all tax, impost, or con- 
tribution whatever. 

With respect to the metals, or other property, exported from any 
Mexican port whilst in the occupation of the forces of the United 
States, and previously to the restoration of the custom-honse at such 
port, no person shall be required by the Mexican authorities, whether 
general or State, to pay any tax, duty or contribution upon any such 
exportation, or in any manner to account for the same to the said 
authorities. 
ARTICLE Xx. 
Through considerations for the interests of commerce generally, it 


is agreed, that if less than sixty days should elapse between the date 
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of the signature of this treaty and the restoration of the custom-houses, 
conformably with the stipulation in the third article, in such case, all 
merchandize, effects, and property, whatsoever, acriving at the Mexican 
ports after the restoration of the said custom-honses, and previously to 
the expiration of sixty days after the day of the signature of this treaty, 
shall be admitted to entry; and no other duties shall be levied thereon 
than the duties established by the tariff found in force at such custom- 
houses at the time of the restoration of the same. And to all such 
merchandize, effects, and property, the rules established by the prece- 
ding article shall apply. 
ARTICLE XXI. 

{f unhappily any disagreement should hereafter arise between the 
two republics, whether with respect to the interpetation of any stipu- 
lation in this treaty, or with respect to any other particular concerning 
the political or commercial relations of the two nations, the said gov- 
ernments, in the name of those nations, do promise to each other that 
they will endeavor in the most sincere and earnest manner, to settle the 
differences so arising, and to preserve the state of peace and friendship 
in which the two countries are now placing themselves; using, for 
this end mutual representations and pacific negotiations. And if, by 
these means, they should not be able to come to an agreement, a resort 
shall not, on this account, be had to reprisals, aggression, or hostility 
of any kind, by the one republic against the other, until the govern- 
ment of that which deems itself aggrieved shall have mutually consid- 
ered, in the spirit of peace and good neighborship, whether it would 
not be better that such difference should be settled by the arbitration 
of commissioners appointed on each side, or by that of a friendly 
nation. And should such course be proposed by either party, it shall 
be acceded to by the other, unless deemed by it altogether incompat- 


ible with the nature of the difference, or the circumstances of the case. 


ARTICLE XXII. 
If, (which is not to be expected, and which God forbid!) war should 
unhappily break out between the two republics, they do now, with a 
view to such calamity, solemnly pledge themselves to each other and 
to the world, to observe the following rules, absolutely, where the na- 
ture of the subject permits, and as closely as possible in all cases where 

such absolute observance shall be impossible : 
1. The merchants of either republic, then residing im the other, shall 
dv 
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be allowed to remain twelve month, (for those dwelling in the interior,) 
and six months (for those dwelling at the seaports,) to collect their 
debts and settle their affairs ; during which periods they shall enjoy the 
same protection, and be on the same footing, in all respects, as the cit- 
izens or subjects of the most friendly nations; and, at the expiration 
thereof, or at any time before, they shall have full liberty to depart, 
carrying off all their effects without molestation or hindrance; con- 
forming therein to the same laws which the citizens or subjects of the 
most friendly nations are required to conform to. Upon the entrance 
of the armies of either nation into the territories of the other, women 
and children, ecclesiastics, scholars of every faculty, cultivators of the 
earth, merchants, artisans, manufacturers and fishermen, unarmed and 
inhabiting unfortified towns, viliages, are places, and in general all 
persons whose occupations are for the common subsistence and benefit 
of mankind, shall be allowed to continue their respective employments 
unmolested in their persons. Nor shall their houses or goods be burnt 
or otherwise destroyed, nor their cattle taken, nor their fields wasted, 
by the armed force into whose power, by the events of war, they may 
happen to fall; butif the necessity arise to take any thing from them, 
for the use of such armed force, the same shail be paid for at an equita- 
ble price. All churches, hospitals, schools, colleges, libraries and 
other establishments for charitable and beneficent purposes, shall be 
respected, and all persons connected with the same protected in the 
discharge of their duties, and the pursujt of their vocations. 


2. In order that the fate of prisoners of war may be alleviated, all 
such practices as those of sending them into distant, inclement, or un- 
wholesome districts, or crowding them into close and noxious places, 
shall be studiously avoided. They shall not be confined in dungeons, 
prison-ships or prisons ; nor be put in irons, or bound, or otherwise re- 
strained in the use of their limbs. The officers shall enjoy liberty cn 
‘their paroles, within convenient districts, and have comfortable quar- 
ters; and the common soldiers shall be disposed in cantonments, open 
and extensive enough for air and exercise, and lodged in barracks as 
roomy and good as are provided by the party in whose power they are, 
for its own troops. But if any officer shall break his parole by leav- 
ing the district so assigned him, or any other prisoner shall escape from 
the limits of his cantonment, after they shall have been designated to 
him, such individual, officer, or other prisoner, shall forfeit so much of 
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the benefit of this article as provides for his liberty on parole or in 
cantonment. And if any officer so breaking his parole, or any com- 
mon soldier so escaping from the limits assigned him, shall afterwards 
be found in arms, previously to his being regularly exchanged, the per- 
son so offending shall be dealt with according to the established laws 
of war. The officers shall be daily furnished by the party in whose 
power they are, with as many rations, and of the same articles, as are 
allowed, either in kind or by commutation, to officers of equal rank in 
its own army; and all others shall be daily furnished with such ration 
as is allowed to a common soldier in its own service ; the value of all 
which supplies shall, at the close of the war, or at periods to be agreed 
upon between the respective commanders, be paid by the other party, 
on a mutual adjustment of accounts for the subsistence of prisoners ; 
and such accounts shali not be mingled with or set off against any oth- 
ers, nor the balance due on them withheld as a compensation er repri- 
sal for any cause whatever, real or pretended. Each party shall be 
allowed to keep a commissary of prisoners, appointed by itself, witl 

every cantonment of prisoners in possession of the other; which com- 
missary shall see the prisoners as often as he pleases; shall be allowed 
to receive, exempt from all duties or taxes, and to distribute whatever 


comforts may be sent to them by their friends; and shall be free to 


transmit his reports in open letters to the party by whom he is em- 


ployed. 

And it is declared that neither the pretence that war dissolves all 
treaties, nor any other whatever, shall be considered as annulling or 
suspending the solemn covenant contained in this article. On the 
contrary, the state of waris precisely that for which it is provided, and 
during which its stipulations are to be as sacredly observed as the 


most acknowledged obligations under the law of nature or nations. 


ARTICLE XXIII. 

This treaty shall be ratified by the President of the United States of 
America, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate thereof; 
and by the President of the Mexican republic, with the previous appro- 
bation of its general Congress ; and the ratification shall be exchanged 
in the city of Washington, or at the seat of governmeyt of Mexico, 
in four months from the date of the signature hereof, or sooner if prac- 
ticable. 


In faith whereof, we, the respective plenipotentiaries, have signed 
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this treaty of peace, friendship, limits, and settlement ; and have here- 


unto affixed our seals respectively. Done in quintiplicate, at the city 
of Gaudaloupe Hidalgo, on the second day of February, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and forty-eight. 
N. P. TRIST, [u. s.] 
LUIS G. CUEVAS, [x. s.] 
BERNARDO COUTO, [z. s.]} 
MIGL. ATRISTAIN, — [1. s.] 





COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. 


VALUE OF DOMESTIC EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES TO EACH FOREIGN 
COUN@RY, FROM THE IsT DAY OF JULY, 1846, To THE 30TH Day OF 


JUNE, 1847. 


ARTICLES NOT ENUMERATED. TOTAL YALUE OF MERCHANDISE. 
In American In foreign To each 
Whither exported. Manufactured. Other. vessels. vessels. country. 
Russia, $2,121 $20 $365,352 $260,980 $626,332 
Prussia, 530 eves woes 182,259 182,259 
Sweden and Norway, 60 coe 391,547 391.847 
Swedish West Indies, 110,062 oece 110,062 
Denmark, 14,577 184.375 198,952 
Danish West Indies, : 133,472 102,300 836,672 
Hanse Towns, 841,567 3,226,546 
Hanover, ee ance 3 
Holland, ) 998,477 
Dutch East Indies, 91,902 
Dutch West Indies, 216,329 
Dutch Guiana, k 43,840 
Belgium 1,902,042 
England, 9,15: ‘ 40,092,630 30 131,147 
Scotland, 2 375,631 1,269,829 
Ireland, 5 3 6,710,511 5,687,187 
Gibraltar, 3 5 303,853 61,477 
Malta, 5 ; 25,096 sed 
British East Indies, 6,649 7 237,783 ovce 
Cape of Good Hope, 2,469 106,172 sees 106,172 
Mauritius, 634 36,275 eves 36,275 
Australia, 483 33,289 cece 33,289 
Honduras, 4,075 , 259,828 1,570 261,398 
British Guiana, 3,686 560,390 61,513 621,903 
British West Indies, 39,374 3,258,039 715.222 3,973,252 
British American Colonies, 450,664 2,182,370 3,637,297 6,819.667 
France onthe Atlantic, 32,998 15,777,910 1,642,475 17,420,385 
Do. Mediterranean, 4,433 929,695 242,451 1,172,146 
French i pres ports, ecee 5,491 6.491 
Bourbo ees 32.804 52,657 
French "vest Indies, 1,040 : 65,041 569,126 
French Guiana, 409 93: coos 58,287 
Spain on the Atlantic, cere i 324,204 770,748 
Do. Mediterranean nee 1,021,414 1,188,340 
Teneriffe and other Canaries, seve ° Tes 15,148 
Manilla and Philippine Isles, 996 2, 32,480 osbe 32,480 
Cuba, 62,471 « 157,781 
Other Seomiah West Indies, 2,493 
Portugal, ses 
Madeira, 101 
Fayal and other Azores, cess 
he e de Verd Islands, 8,101 


Serdiaie, 69 803 191,891 
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ARTICLES NOT ENUMERATED. TOTAL VALUE OF MERCHANDISE- 
In American In foreign To each 
vessels. vessels. country. 
Sicily, 61 53,409 3,490 56,899 
Triesteand other Aust.ports, 485 843,311 332,064 
Turkey, Levant, &c., 1,025 61,570 sae 
Hayti, 11,304 ’ 1,164,347 22,670 
Mexico, 13,230 5 129,643 80,198 
Central Republic of Amer., 280 73,322 e400 
New Grenada, 741 29,025 33,630 
Venezuela, 14,606 36 560,859 10,615 
Brazil, y 2,309,729 257,209 
Cisplatine Republic, 539% 143,895 36,641 
Argentine Republic, : 3 111,379 12,575 
Chili, 865 5 1,342,579 118,768 
Peru, 48 133,447 69,531 
Equador, ° ose eee 27,253 
China, 1,708,655 eee 
West Indies generally, , 118,137 eee 
South America generally, 44,427 eee 
Asia generally, 15 y 161,679 sees 
Africa generally, 665,761 134,670 
South Seas and Pacific, 41,901 310,187 eee 


Total, 1,108,984 1,199,276 97,514,472 62,796,192 150,310,664 


Whither exported. Manufactured. Other. 


310,187 


SHIPMENT OF FLOUR AND GRAIN TO LIVERPOOL. 
The Rochester Advertiser furnishes the following table, showing at what prices 
flour and wheat must be bought in New York and sold in Liverpool, in order to 


cover costs and charges: 
FLOUR. 

Price in N. York. Sales in Liverpool. 
12} per bbl. salesat29s. 2d: 


25 « 29 9 


7h 30 


50 30 
624 31 


Price in N. York. Sales in Liverpool. 
$3 50 per bbl. salesat2ls. 5d. 


3 624 


Sf 
or 


b> 
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5 
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0 
3 7 
3 2 
4d 9 
4 5 
4 25 0 5 
4 7 
4 3 
t 0 
4 5 
4 0 
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75 32 
873 32 
33 
33 
34 
35 
35 


_ 
aaa a 


5 
These estimates are made with exchanges at 7 percent. When they are more 
or less than this, of course the sterling rates will be reduced: or increased in pro- 


portion. If 5 per cent. primage be charged, there must be added to the above 


rates, the following charges for freight : 
If freights be Added to the above rates. If freights be Added to the above rates. 
3s. 6d. per bbl. 0s. 64d. per bbl. 5s. 6d. per bbl. 2s. 8%d. per bbl. 
4 0 es 1 0? “ 6 0 “ 3 3% s 

"46 « 17% « 66é¢ « 3 10 
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WHEAT. 


Price in New York. Price in Liverpool, Price in New York, 
per 60 Ibs. per 70 Ibs. per 60 lbs. 


75c. sales at 5s. 9id. 120¢. sales at 8s. 44d. 
80 6 08 125 8 8 
90 ae 130 8 11 
95 6 11 135 9 2 
100 7 140 9 5 
105 7.9 145 9 8 
110 7 9% 150 os @ 
115 8 1 

Where freights range from 11d. per imperial bushel of 70 pounds, with 5 per 
cent. primage, to 2s. per bushel, there should be added to the above rates from 
1 1-4d. a 1s. 6 1-2d. per bushel. The sales in New York are always made at 60 
pounds the bushel, and in Liverpool at 70 pounds. The charges are made up of 
the following items: say exchange at 7 per cent.; commission, &c., 4 per cent.; 
brokerage, &c., 3 cents per bushel; marine insurance, 1 1-4 per cent.; dock and 
town dues, cartage, turning, storage, fire insurance, loss in weight, 2 1-2 per cent.; 
commission for selling, &c., 4 1-2 per cent.; which must be added to the current 


Price in Liverpool, 
per 70 Ibs. 


rates of freight. 
CORN. 
Indian corn, by the same rule, with 7 per cent. exchange, and 9d. sterling freight, 


with 5 per cent. primage, gives the estimate below. In order to cover costs and 
charges, the purchase in New York, and the sales in Liverpool, must be at the 


following rates : 


Price in New York, Price in Liverpool, Price in New York, Price in Liverpool, 
per 56 lbs. per 480 ibs. per 56 lbs. per 480 lbs. 


45c. sales at 30s. 2d. 75¢. sales at 42s. 
50 32 1 80 45 
55 34 13 85 47 
60 36 3 90 49 
65 38 4 95 a, 
70 40 6 100 .. = 
If freights range from 10d. (with 7 per cent. primage,) to 2s. per imperial 
bushel, there must be added to the above rates from9 1-2d. to 12s. per 480 pounds. 





THE FINE ARTS IN ST. LOUIS. 


Tues, as well as the more common arts of civilization, come very properly 
within the range of political economy ; for, although their products add little to the 
more essential necessaries of life, yet it concerns society to know what portion of 
its members are engaged in each and every pursuit, and what the eficouragement 
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and reward received by those engaged in the respective departments of Jabor and 
of art. Notwithstanding they may not directly minister to our physical enjoy- 
ments, yet they are calculated to refine and elevate our moral nature, and. to en- 
large the means of human happiness; and hence they deserve, and should receive, 
the patronage of all who desire to improve the condition of man. And we are 
pleased to observe that the citizens of St. Louis evince a disposition to patronize 
and encourage the several branches of the fine arts in a manner creditable to their 
taste and intelligence. 

In ARCHITECTURE, St. Louis will compare favorably with any city of its size in 
the Union. Many of the buildings, both public and private, are highly credita- 
ble to the artisis who designed them, and would be esteemed ornaments to any 
city on the continent. This may be considered the most important branch of the 
fine arts—for, besides its value in an economical poiat of view, it is the precursor 
of the other branches; for, wherever architecture flourishes, there painting and 
sculpture are sure to folhow. 

PainTInG, also, receives liberal encouragement, and we have in our city a 
number of artists, whose works are esteemed as possessing considerable merit. 

Scunptune, also, has recently made its appearance in our city, and we are 
pleased to learn that it is likely to receive a most liberal patronage. We visited, 
a few days since, the studio of Mr. Atrrep 8. Waveu, and found him engaged 
on a bust of the, Rt. Rev. Bishop Hawks, which was then nearly finished. We 
do not profess to have a cultivated taste in regard to works of this kind; but to 
say nothing of the resemblance, which is close and striking, the artist has, in 
our judgment, been most happy in catching the characteristic air and bearing of 
the original. This imparts a spirit and animation to the bust which we have but 


rarely observed in works of the kind. Indeed, so powerful is the effect from this 


cause, that the likeness seems to kindle up in every feature the more we look at 
it, until we feel as though in the living presence of the original. 

We also observed a bust of the Rev. Dr. Porrs, which st:uck us as bearing a 
strong likeness to the original, but being less acquainted with this gentleman, we 
are not prepared to express so decided an opinion in regard to the merits of the 
work. We learn, however, that his more intimate acquaintances esteem it an ex- 
cellant likeness. 

In nothing, however, were we more pleased than in receiving information that 
these busts have been presented to the reverend gentlemen by the members of their 
respective churches. This is a most pM@asing manner which they have adopted 
of testifying their regard for their respective pastors ; for, like every other benev- 
olent action, the benefits are not confined to the primary objects, and it is a grati- 
fying reflection, that in the present case the arts have come in for their full share. 
How excellent the quality, and how beautiful the economy of benevolence ! 

Movu.pine, or Castine, has also been recently introduced, and Mr. P. Crum- 
mex, Jr., Figuriste, on Second street, has many highly classic models, from which 
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he furnishes copies at reasonable prices; and judging from the specimens that 
we have seen at different places in the city, we conclude he he have met with 
liberal encouragement. 





MISCELLANEOUS—IMPROVEMENTS AND DISCOVERIES. 


Gutta Percua.—Gutta Percha is a vegetable substance, which, though only 
known to us for a few years, is now extensively employed in the arts for various 
purposes, as a substitute for India rubber. According to Sir W. J. Hooker, the 
tree from which it is obtained, belongs to the natural order Sapotacer, found in 
abundance in the island of Singapore, and in some dense forests at the extremity 
of the Malayan peninsula. Mr. Brooke states that the tree is called nzato by 
the Sarawak people, on the island of Borneo, and that it attains a considerable 
size, even as large as six feet in diameter. The timber, however, is said to be too 
loose and open for the purposes of building; but the tree bears a fruit which 
yields a concrete oil, used by the natives as food. 

The name “ gutta percha” (pronounced in English, gut-ta-per-tsha,) isa Malay 
term, and signifies ragged gum. It is contained in the sap and milky juice of the 
tree, and quickly coagulates on exposure to the air; from twenty to thirty pounds 
being the average produce of each tree. For collecting the sap, the trees are 
felled, barked, and left dry and useless. The gutta, or gum, in its crude state, is 
received in scraps, blocks, or in rolls of thin layers. It is first freed from impur- 
ities by deviling, or kneading in hot water, when it is left soft and plastic, ot 
about the consistency of putty. 

When thus prepared, the gutta has many curious properties. If placed in wa- 
ter of a temperature of 110 deg. F., no efiect is produced upon it; but, when the 
temperature is raised to 145 deg., or upwards, it gradually becomes soft and pli- 
ant, as to capability of being moulded into any form, or of being rolled out into 
flat plates. When in the soft state, it becomes somewhat elastie; but, as it cools, 
it gradually regains its original hardness and rigidity, and appears, when cut or 
broken, like horn. It may be softened and hardened any number of ttmes, with- 
out injury to the material. When cooled, unlike India rubber, it has little elas- 
ticity; but it has such strength and tenacity, thata slip, one-eighth of an inch in 
diameter, has sustained the weight of 42 pounds. 

Gutta percha, like India rubber, is s@luble in coal naptha, oil of turpentine, 
ether, or in caout-choucine; but it is notacted upon either by alcohol or water. 
In solution, it is also applied like India rubber, for rendering cloth water proof. 
It is likewise applied for numerous purposes for which leather is used, such as 
belting for machinery, harnesses, bridles, straps, clasps, belts, clock springs, soles 
of shoes, &c. The material is also applicable to the manufacture of numerous 
other articles of use and ornament, as surgical instruments, engine hose, water 
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pipes, door handles, walking sticks, chess men, picture frames, book covers, hand- 
les of knives and swords, buttons, combs, flutes, &c., &c. In short, it promises 
to become quite, if not a more important article in commerce and in the arts, than 
India rubber itself. 

It is stated, on good authority, that there are two kinds of gutta percha—one 
light, and the other dark colored. Specimens of young trees, from which this 
substance is obtained, are now flourishing in the Royal Botanic Garden, at Kew, 
near London; but whether they are sufficiently hardy to withstand the climate of 
any partof the United States, we have not means of knowing.—[ American Ag- 


riculturalist. 


PRESERVATION OF Grapres.—A writer in the Horticulturalist gives his mode 
preserving grapes for winter use, as follows: 

«* At my farm, a few miles from the city, I have an ice house well constructed 
which keeps a supply of ice through the whole year. In this I practice one mode 
of preserving grapes. This mode is applied to those which I wish for more im- 
mediate use, say from the season of frosts till near Christmas. 


T ° 1 ' - : 
I have, jn this ice house, a series of open shelves, made of thin and narrow 


strips or pine, so as to jorm siender lattices. As soon as there is dange la 


st, which might injure the grape, (in general early in October,) | have the grapes 


} ] +) 


se carefully picked, and laid in single layers on these lattice shelves 


temperature is so low and regular, that no perceptibl 
ong time, and I am therefore able to supply my table 
grapes, as fresh, to al] appearance, as when picked, for a mon 
r they are usually to be had in market. 
cond mode is calculated to preserve them fora longer time. By its means 
[ usually have a good supply from Christmas to March, znd have once or twice 
pt them quite sound till April. 
[tis very simple. The grapes should be gathered a little before full maturity— 
say the last of September here. A fine windy day should be chosen, and thie 
fruit should be picked and packed away, quite dry, as upon this depends thei 
keeping well. You should be provided with a proper number of small boxes, 
holding about a peck each, grape jars, or champagne baskets—the latter answer 
the purpose well, if lined loosely with paper before using them. I puta layer oi 
cotton in the bottom, and then a layer of grapes, and so allernately until the box 
is full; I then cover with a layer of cotton, and fasten the cover down with nails 
or otherwise. 
[ do not find it best to endeavor to exclude the air entirely. Decay takes piace 
sooner when that is done. For the same reason, [ have found it better to choose 
small boxes, such as may be opened every week, as wanted for use, rather than 
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We subjoin another mode extracted from the Cultivator: 

“We lately saw some yery fine Catawba grapes, raised by Mr. E. Dorr, of 
this city, and preserved by Mr. D. K. Vanderlip, in grownd cork. The fruit has 
nearly the freshness of appearance and sprightliness of flavor, that it had when 
first picked from the vines—heing decidedly the best we ever saw at this season 
of the year. The cork is thought to be the best material for this purpose that 
has been tried. We should think it might be well prepared in one of Pitt’s corn 


and cobb cutters.” 


New vse For Castor O1.—The Alton Telegraph says: ‘ We were pre- 
sented by Mr. E. Morse, of this city, with one of his candles manufactured from 
castor oil, and were induced to test its qualities with a sperm candle. The exper- 
iment resulted in the demonstration that the castor oil lasted longer than the sperm 
candle, and the light of the former was decidedly more brilliant and extensive 
than that of the latter. We could not discover the least unpleasant smell from 
burning the castor oil candle, and believe that they are well calculated to super- 
cede entirely the use of the sperm candle. Mr. M. informs us that they could 
be afforded by the quantity at twenty-five cents per pound—about one-half the 


” 


cost of sperm candles 


Separatine THE Hutz or Wueat.—A patent has been taken out for a new 
mode of hulling wheat. It simply consists in passing the wheat or grain through 


a jet of steam, in any convenient manner, so that each grain shall be thoroughly 


acted upon by the steam, which gives to the hull such toughness that it is not 
pulverized by the action of the stones in grinding, but it peels off in large flakes. 
J. W. Howlet and F. M. Walker are the pateenteeé. 


brittle that a portion of it is pulverized, and passes through the bolter with the 
flour, thus reducing its mercantile value. This invention, then, removes this 
difficulty, for the steam toughens the hull so that it peels off most beautifully, and 
allows all that can be converted into fine flour to pass through the bolter, while 
the hull, like a thin membrane, is completely separated.—Junction Beacon. 


Important [nvention.—Mr. David Isham, a machinist of Hartford, Conn., 
has recertly invented a process by which cast iron can be converted, almost in- 
stantly, and with but slight expense and labor, into steel. Twenty minutes only 
is necessary to convert a ton of iron into steel of the best quality, a process ordi- 
nary requiring from six to ten days. The inventor has been offered $12,000 for 
the patent right for the State of Pennsylvaniaalone. Articles manufactured from 
steel thus prepared, have been proved and found equal to those manufactured from 
the best English steel.—Artizan : 








